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The National Urban League and its forty-four affiliates throughout the country 
are planning today for the Negro’s tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the 


economic structure of tomorrow’s America will depend upon the plans and 


the program followed today. 


You can render assistance to Negroes and service to your entire community by 
supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the under-privileged. 
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The Editor Says 


THE WPA 


NE of the noblest ventures upon which 
this government has ever embarked has 
been the stimulation and encouragement 

of arts and letters through the Works Progress 
Administration. It would be tragic indeed if the 
cut of $150,000,000 in the WPA appropriation 
should bring about the abandonment of the art 
projects established by this agency. These pro- 
jects have served a three-fold purpose. They 
have preserved the dignity and the integrity of 
the creative artist, whose physical needs might 
have been satisfied by mere material relief but 
who nonetheless would have suffered from 
spiritual starvation; they have been a tremend- 
ous educational force, bringing to millions of 
underprivileged people a new knowledge of 
their country and its institutions and an oppor- 
tunity to hear and to learn to appreciate the 
best that has been created in music; and they 
have freed the creative artist in literature, the 
drama and painting from the restraining fetters 
of want and thereby enriched the cultural life 
of America. 

The Federal Theatre Project has given to 
America vivid and realistic depictions of phases 
of American life which the commercial theatre, 
with its eyes glued to the box office, would not 
have undertaken in a hundred years. What, for 
instance, could have aroused our cities as to 
the appalling. cost of housing neglect as effec- 
tively as that stirring drama, “One Third of a 
Nation”? Under what other auspices would 
such a venture have been produced ? 

The Federal Writers’ Project, in all but a few 
instances, has given to America in the form of 
its many Guide Books the most accurate, un- 
biased description of American communities 
ever published. For the first time in the history 
of America the actual status of Negro citizens 
has been revealed and the contribution of Ne- 
groes to the life of these communities set down. 
It remained for the Federal Writers’ Project to 
give us the first authentic presentation of the 
Negro in the capital of the nation. Where else, 
save in a federally-sponsored publication, would 
the exciting and dramatic story of the Negro’s 
struggle for status in the capital of the nation 
have been published ? 

It is to the eternal credit of the administrative 
officers of the WPA that discrimination on 
various projects because of race has been kept 
to a minimum and that in almost every com- 
munity Negroes have been given a chance to 
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participate in the work program. In the South 
as might have been expected, this participatior 
has been limited, and differential wages on the 
basis of race have been more or less effectively 
established; but in the northern communities 
particularly in the urban centers, the Negro has 
been afforded his first real opportunity for em 
ployment in white-collar occupations. 

From these projects have emerged creative 
artists of distinction whose work has attracted 
favorable commendation from authoritative 
critics. The Federal Writers’ Project produced 
Richard Wright, whose short stories of Negr 
life have won almost universal praise; the 
Federal Theatre Project produced Perry Wat- 
kins, scenic designer, who created the sets for 
the current Broadway hit, “Mamba’s Daugh 
ters’; the Federal Art and Music Projects hav 
likewise brought to light Negro technicians of 
exceptional promise. 

That there has been “chiseling” and maling- 
ering in the WPA few will deny. No private en- 
terprise of such vast proportions would be im- 
pervious to the boring of social termites who 
want something for nothing. But there has been 
surprisingly little when all the factors are con- 
sidered. For in most instances the meager wage 
is unattractive and the test of need, as applied 
by trained investigators, has been an effective 
check. 

The charge that the WPA is shot through 
with Communism has some validity. There is 
little doubt that the Communist organization 
has wielded wide, and in many cases, disruptive 
influence in various projects. It has apparently 
been a part of Communistic strategy to cap- 
ture the WPA in the belief that there, among 
the disillusioned, the frustrated, the bitter vic- 
tims of the economic collapse, is fertile ground 
for disseminating the economic doctrines of Kar] 
Marx. But do they who advocate the abolition 
of the WPA believe that throwing people who 
have suffered want and privation back into the 
streets will make them less responsive to the 
voice of revolution? 

The WPA may need reorganization, but sub- 
versive doctrine cannot be successfully combat- 
ed by adding to the number of the discontented 
nor by increasing the length of that weary line 
at the relief station. To preserve our present 
form of government we must progressively re- 
duce unemployment, privation and suffering. 
We must guarantee to every man, woman and 
child the right and the opportunity to live ac- 
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rding to the accepted standards of decency. 
(he curtailment of the appropriation for the 
WPA is a step backward; it is the opening in- 
itation to all of those who would make capital 
it of misery and despair. 


SLUM CLEARANCE 


T will be unfortunate if one of the by-pro- 
ducts of the slum clearance programs now 
being pushed should be the perpetuation 
ind extension of the practice of residential seg- 
egation. So great has been the need for better 
using in areas occupied largely by Negroes 
that little thought has been given to this aspect 
the question save in one or two cities in 
\merica. But if some attention is not paid to it, 
Negroes will find, as in all cases of segregation, 
that they will come out second best both in the 
unmount of new dwellings made available for 
them and in all probability in the quality of the 
sing as compared with that for whites. 

In the State of New York and in some of 
the other northern states racial segregation is 
rbidden by law. We are painfully aware of 
the fact that often the law is honored only in 
the breach, and in the matter of housing there 
is an unwritten law which confines the Negro 
to definite well-marked areas. In cities wher: 
the great mass of people live in apart- 
nent houses, only rarely does one find families 
f the two racial groups living in the same 
houses. But the Negro does not live suspended 
in mid-air. In every city the so-called Negro 
listrict borders on white districts and in many 
ases apartments occupied by whites fall well 
within the boundaries which delineate the Ne- 
ero area. As a matter of cold fact it is not 
uncommon in the City of New York for apart- 
ment house agents who have decided to turn 
in apartment over to Negro tenants, to be com- 
pelled literally to eject the white occupants 
who vigorously protest that they have no objec- 
tion to living in the same apartment house with 
Ne croes., 

There is no real reason, in New York City 
it least, why slum clearance should be patterned 
ilong racial lines any more than along religious 
u national lines. Negroes should not per se be 
xcluded from the great housing projects now 
being erected in the slum areas of New York 
City. Nor is there any reason why Negroes 
hould be compelled to live in any given area. 
Residential segregation has been declared un- 
onstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court. The housing projects erected in the past 
ind contemplated for the future are made pos- 
sible by the taxes levied on all citizens without 
regard to race. It is not necessary, nor is it de- 
irable, that there be duplicate projects set up 








on racial lines. Particularly is this true in the 
smaller cities where only one slum clearance 
project is possible, and where the principle of 
racial segregation, if carried out, means that 
there will be no housing project available for 
Negroes, who suffer from bad housing more 
than any other racial group. 

‘he Housing Authorities of the City of New 
York and other cities in the State have a duty 
to perform in this regard. Theirs is the power 
to determine whether New York State shall be- 
come an official sponsor of the theory of racial 
segregation by evasion of the Constitution, or 
whether it shall be a protagonist of the ideals 
of Democracy. 


THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAiIR— 
THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 


T is estimated that sixty million people will 

pass through the gates of the New York 

World’s Fair. They will come from every 
section of the country and from many lands 
across the sea. According to the sponsors of th 
Fair, this will be no ordinary exposition but a 
unique one in that it will give a glimpse of the 
world of tomorrow. Here will not only be shown 
life as it was lived yesterday and is lived today, 
but life as it will be lived perhaps in the next 
century. 

This is certainly a praiseworthy and meritori- 
ous concept. And since the world today is torn 
by war and the threat of war, it is the hops 
of the sponsors of this Fair to show a world 
in the future at peace. The world today is full 
f bitterness and oppression. We hope the world 
of tomorrow which the sixty million will glimpse 
will be free from racial and religious prejudice, 
from national antagonisms and fears which con- 
tribute to war. The sponsors of this Fair them- 
selves have the opportunity of giving a con- 
vincing example of the world of tomorrow. In 
the administration and operation of the Fair 
itself they can take, if they will, the first step 
toward the realization of their ideal. They can 
select their employees, of whom there will be 
hundreds, without regard to race or color or 
creed. They can present to the sixty million 
visitors a realistic picture of a democracy living 
up to its professed ideals, free from all the in- 
equalities which contribute to unhappiness and 
despair. 

The world of tomorrow should be a better 
world than the world of tocav. Even now we 
are building that world by our own acts. We 
hope that the eminent sponsors of the New 
York World’s Fair are not only anxious to pro- 
vide a glimpse of the world of tomorrow, but 
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to help to build it and to make it a_ better 


world. 
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®@ By ALAIN LOCKE 


PART Il. 


5S we turn now to the biographic, his- 

torical and sociological literature of the 

year, we find the treatment of the Ne- 
gro, almost without exception, maturing signifi- 
cantly. There is, on the whole, less shoddy in 
the material, less warping in the weaving, and 
even what is propaganda has at least the virtue 
of frank, honest labeling. The historical cloth 
particularly is of more expert manufacture and 
only here and there exhibits the frousy irregu- 
larities of amateur homespun. General social 
criticism reaches a record yardage; and so far 
as I can see, only the patient needle-point of self- 
criticism has lagged in a year of unusual, perhaps 
forced production. Forced, because undoubted- 
ly and obviously the pressure behind much of 
this prose of social interpretation is that of the 
serious contemporary economic and _ political 
crisis. But fortunately also, a considerable part 
of this literature is for that very reason. deliber- 
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he Neero: 


me New or Newer 





A Retrospective Review of the Literature of 
the Negro for 1938. 


ately integrated with the veneral issues and th 


competing philosophies of that crisis. 


Before inspec ting the varied stock of the ycal 
a brief retrospective word is needed. Committe 
and least of all t 
since it tried 


to no one cult of aesthetics 
the creed of “art for art’s sake,” 
to focus the Negro creative w riter upon the task 
of “folk interpretation’), The New Negr 
movement did have a rather definite set of ob- 
jectives for its historical and sociological litera- 
ture. These were a non-apologetic sort of biog- 
raphy; a boldly racial but not narrowly se 
tarian history; an objective, unsentimental so- 
ciology; an independent cultural anthropology 
that did not accept Nordic values as necessarily 
final; and a social critique that used the same 
vardstick for both external and internal criti- 
cism. A long order—which it is no marvel to 
see take shape gradually and by difficult stages 
Again to satisfy the skeptical, let quotations from 
The Negro Digs Up His Past attest: 

“The American Negro must remake his past is 
order to make his future. Though it is orthodox to thin} 
of America as the one country where it is unnecessa 
to have a past, what is a luxury for the nation as 
whole becomes a prime social necessity for the Negr 
For him, a group tradition must supply compensati 
for persecution and pride of race the antidote for prej 
lice. History must restore what slavery took away, for 
it is the social damage of slavery that the present ger 


*” 


eration must repair and offset 


But this call for a reconstructed group tradi- 
tion was not necessarily pitched to the key of 
chauvinism, though there is some inevitable 
chauvinism in its train. Chauvinism is, however, 
the mark and brand of the tyro, the un- 
skilled and unscientific amateur in this line, 
and we have had, still have and maybe always 
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Il have our brash amateurs who rush on where 
entists pause and hesitate. However, this was 
ognized, and warned against, and was spoken 
as the mark of the old, not of the newer gen- 


ition. It was said: 


[his sort of thing (chauvinistic biography and his- 
) was on the whole pathetically over-corrective, 
ilously over-laudatory; it was apologetics turned 
biography. But today, even if 

group justification, history has 


r the ultimate pur- 
become less a 
tter of argument and more a matter of record. There 
» definite desire and determination to have a his- 
ywn at least within 
stimulating and in- 


But gradu- 


Negro’s past has come out of 


well documented, widely kn 
circles, and administered as a 
ring tradition for the coming generations 
as the study of th 
vagaries of rhetoric and propaganda and become 
tematic and scientific, three outstanding conclusions 


en established: 
First, that the Negro has been throughout the cen- 
of controversy an active collaborator, and often 
r, in the struggle for his own freedom and 


cement. This is true to a degree which makes it 


surprising that it has not been recognized 


Second, that by virtue of their being regarded as 
thing “exceptional,” even by friends and well-wish- 


Negroes of attainment and genius have beer 


infairly 
sociated from the group, and group credit lost 


ngiy 


rd, that the remote racial origins of the Negro, 


from being what the race and the world have been 

g 1 to understand, offer a record of creditable group 
ement when scientifically viewed, and more im- 

rtant still, that they are of vital general interest be- 
caus f their bearing upon the beginnings and early 


lopm« nt of culture 


With such crucial truths to document and establish, 
ince of fact is worth a pound of controversy. So 
Negro historian today digs under the spot where 


predecessor stood and argued.” 


theory mere re-statement of this historical credo 
of the New Negro (1925) shows clearly that 
tt only has it not been superseded, but that 
has yet to be fully realized. Indeed it was 
naintained at that time that the proper use of 
such materials as were available or could be un- 
rthed by research was “not only for the first 
true writing of Negro history, but for the rewrit- 
of many important paragraphs of our com- 
n American history.” One only needs an 
bvious ditto for sociology, anthropology, eco- 
mics, and social criticism to get the lineaments 
a point of view as progressive, as valid, and 
incontestable in 1939 as fifteen years ago. 


Indeed we may well and warrantably take 
this as a yardstick for the literature which we 








now have to review. Professor Brawley has ex- 
cellently edited the Best Prose of Paul Laurence 
Dunbar ; a service as much to social as to literary 
criticism. For by including with the short stories 
excerpts from his novels, Dunbar’s pioneer at- 
tempts at the social documentation of Negro 
life are brought clearly to attention. Less artistic 
than his verse, Dunbar’s prose becomes never- 
theless more significant with the years; here for 
the most part he redeems the superficial and too 
stereotyped social portraiture of his poetry and 
shakes off the minstrel’s motley for truer even 
if less attractive garb. Robinson’s volume of 
stories, Out of Bondage, is, on the other hand, 
such thinly fictionalized history as to have little 
literary value and only to be of antiquarian in- 
terest. It is hard, no doubt, to galvanize history 
either in fiction or biography, but Arthur Huff 
Fauset’s crisp and vivid Sojourner Truth proves 
that it can be done. This—beyond doubt the 
prize biography of the year and one of the best 
Negro biographies ever done—takes the fragile 
legend of Sojourner and reconstructs an histo- 
rical portrait of illuminating value and charm. 
It lacks only a larger canvas giving the social 
background of the anti-slavery movement to be 
of as much historical as biographic value; and 
even this is from time to time hinted back of the 
vigorous etching of this black peasant crusader. 


Just this galvanic touch is missed in the schol- 
arly and painstaking biography, historical cri- 
tique, and translation of the poems of juan 
Latino, by Professor Valaurez Spratlin. Thus 
this detailed documentation of the ex-slave Hu- 
manist, the best Latinist of Spain in the reign 
of Philip V and incumbent of the chair of 
Poetry at the University of Granada, rises only 
momentarily above the level of purely historical 
and antiquarian interest. In the verses of Latino 
there was more poetics than poetry, but the 
Austriad faithfully reflected the florid Neo- 
classicism of Spain of the 1570's; the biography 
could and should have shed a portraitistic light, 
if not on the man, then at least on his times, 
for concerning them there is plenty of material. 

The Life of George Washington Carver, un- 
der the slushy caption of From Captivity to 
Fame, is a good example of what race biography 
once was, and today should not be. Purely 
anecdotal, with an incongruous mixture of petty 
detail and sententious moralisms, it not only 
does not do the subject justice, but makes Dr. 
Carver a “race exhibit” rather than a real hu- 
man interest life and character. One is indeed 
impressed with the antithesis between the senti- 
mental, philanthropic, moralistic approach and 
the historico-social and psychological approaches 
of modern-day biography. They are perhaps ir- 
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with its careful historical research into the bacl.- 


Biography and ground of French Jacobinism, this story of the 
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many unforgettable word pictures; and by the = 
way, the fine photographic illustrations are in An 
themselves worth the price of the book. The so- —§ ran 
reconcilable. Mrs. Addie Hunton’s biography of cial and political criticism, especially of the up- (opi 
her well-known husband, William Alpheus per-class Haitians, is thought-provoking; and is s 
Hunton, pioneer leader of the Y.M.C.A. work Caustic as it is, seems no doubt deserved in part ; me 
among Negroes, is an example and case in point. at least. One priceless epigram just must be quot- J ject 
A point of view that spots a career only by its ed: “Gods always behave like the people who JR Pa: 
idealistic highlights, that is committed to mak- make them.” f gro 
ing a life symbolic, whether of an ideal or a Contrasting in thoroughness and sobriety with ; mu 
movement, that necessarily omits social criti- these excursions into Caribbeana are the two & 
cism and psychological realism, scarcely can works of the Uraguayan race scholar, Ildefonso 
yield us what the modern age calls biography. Pereda Valdes. Through the studies of Fernando : 
It is more apt to be the apologia of a “cause.” Ortiz, the learned scholar of Afro-Cubana, and i 
In spite of such limitations, the Hunton biog- the work in Afro-Braziliana by Dr. Arthur Ra- [J 
raphy is a record worth reading just as the life mos, shortly to be published in abridged trans- 
behind it was thoroughly worth living, but nei- lation by the Association for the Study of Negro 
ther a moralistic allegory nor a thrilling success Life and History, the field of the Negro ele- 
story like Pastor Clayton Powell’s creditable au- ments in Latin American culture is at last 
tobiography will give us the objective social or being opened up to the scientific world gener- 
human portraiture which the present generation ally, and to the North American reader in par- 
needs and for the most part, desires. ticular. Not yet translated, Senor Valdes’s studies 
The Black Jacobins by the talented C. L. R. are an important extension of this most import- 
James is, on the other hand, individual and so- ant field. In Linea de Color, he largely interprets 
cial analysis of high order and deep penetra- the contemporary culture of the American and 
tion. Had it been written in a tone in harmony Cuban Negro while in El Negro Rio Platense, 
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1¢ history, folklore and culture of Brazil, the 
ntine and Uraguay, and traces Negro in- 
ices from Brazil right down into furthermost 
ith America. Important studies of Negro 
ms in the popular music of Brazil, of African 
vals and superstitions in Uraguay and the 
ey of the Rio de la Plata open up a fresh 
of research in the history and influence of 
Negro in the Americas. In Linea de Color 
to be found pithy urbane essays on Nicholas 
Guillen, the Afro-Cuban poet, the mulatto Bra- 
in poet, Cruz E Souza, and on African 
nees in Brazil. In the other more 
lemic essays on the Negro as seen by the 

it Spanish writers of the Golden Age in 
Spain and several other cosmopolitan themes at- 
test to the wide s holarship of Senor Valdes. It 
is refreshing and significant to discover in far 
South America an independently motivated 
analogue of the New Negro cultural movement. 
Linea de Color reciprocates gracefully by giving 
rather detailed account of the North Ameri- 
can Negro renaissance in terms of its chief con- 


volume, 


temporary exponents, cultural and political. It 
has been an unusual year for Negro biography 
ind folk-lore, the latter capped academically by 
the exhaustive coliation of African and Negro 
American proverbs in Champion’s monumental 


Racial Proverbs. 


\> is to be expected, the documentation of Ne- 
<% ro life in the Federal Writers’ Project, T he 
American Guide Series, is varied, uneven and 
ranges through history to folklore and from mere 
opinion to sociology. But on the whole the yield 
is sound and representative, due in considerable 
measure to the careful direction of these pro- 
jects from the Federal editorial office. New York 
Panorama, however, in its sections on the Ne- 
gro, misses its chances in spite of the collation of 
much new and striking material. Moderately 
successful in treating early New York, it fails to 
interpret contemporary Harlem soundly or deep- 
ly. Indeed it vacillates between superficial flip- 
pancy and hectic propagandist expose, seldom 
touching the golden mean of sober interpreta- 
tion. In The New Orleans City Guide the Negro 
items are progressively integrated into the sev- 
eral topics of art, music, architecture, folk lore 
and civic history in a positively refreshing way. 
This exceeds the usual play-up of the Creole 
tradition at the expense of the Negro, and for 
once in the Creole account the Negro element 
is given reasonable mention. The Mississippi 


Guide is casual, notable for its omissions in its 
treatment of the Negro: and savors as much of 
the reactionary tradition of the Old South as 





ocuments the Negro and African elements 





the New Orleans Guide does of the liberal New 
South that we all prefer to hold with and believe 
in. The Old South is an undeniable part of the 
historical past; but as a mirror for the present 
it is out of place and pernicious. 


Thus liberal studies like A Southerner Discov- 
ers the South by Jonathan Daniels and Frank 
Shay’s Judge Lynch: His First Hundred Years 
become the really important guides to social un- 
derstanding and action. They, with most of the 
solid literature of the New South—which some- 
one has said is the necessary complement of the 
New Negro—keep accumulatively verifying 
these basic truths: that the history of the South 
itself is the history of the slave regime, that the 
sociology of the South is its aftermath and retri- 
bution, and that the reconstruction of the entire 
South is its dilemma and only possible solution. 
Whatever common denominator solution can be 
found is the problem of the present generation. 
Thus for Mr. Shay, lynching is rightly not just 
the plight of the Negro but the disease of law 
and public opinion; while for Mr. Daniels the 
Negro is not so much a problem as a symptom. 
This realistic third dimension now being pro- 
jected into the consideration of the race problem 
is the best hope of the whole situation, and 
should never be lost sight of by any observer, 
black or white, who wishes today to get credence 
or give enlightenment. 


For this reason, Professor Stephenson’s study 
of Isaac Franklin: Slave Trader and Planter of 
the Old South is as social history of the newer, 
realistic type as much a document of Negro his- 
tory as it is of the socio-economic story of the 
plantation regime. Factual almost to a fault, 
it is a model of careful objective statement; no 
one can accuse this author of seeing history 
through colored spectacles of opinions. Only 
slightly less objective, and even more revealing 
is Professor Bell Wiley’s study of Southern Ne- 
groes: 1861-1865. But a decade ago so frank 
and fair an account of the Negroes during the 
crisis of the Civil War would have been very 
unlikely from the pen of a Southern professor 
of history and certainly unthinkable as a prize 
award of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. Southern abolitionism, Negro unrest 
and military service to both sides, the dilemmas 
of Southern policy and strategy, are not at all 
glossed over in a work of most creditable his- 
torical honesty. Almost a companion volume, by 
chance has come Professor Wesley’s penetrating 
study entitled The Collapse of the Confederacy. 
Here surely is a fascinating division of labor- 
an analysis of the policy of the Confederacy by 
a Negro historian and of the status and behavior 
of the Negro population during the same period 
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Historical and Sociolegical: 


Chapters on the Negro in The American Guide Series 
—Federal Writers Project—The Mississippi Guide, 
Viking Press, Inc., N. Y., $2.50;The New Orleans 
City Guide, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, $2.50; 
New York Panorama, Random House, Inc., N. Y., 
$2.50. 

Isaac Franklin, Slave Trader and Planter of the Old 
South—Wendell Holmes Stephenson, Louisiana 
State University Press, $2.00. 

The Negro in Louisiana—Charles B. Rousséve, Xavier 
University Press, New Orleans, $2.00. 

The Collapse of the Confederacy—Charles H. Wesley, 
Associated Publishers, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
$2.15. 

Southern Negroes: 1861-1865—Bell Irvin 
Yale University Press, New Haven, $3.00 
judge Lynch: His First 100 Years—Frank Shay, Ives 

Washburn, Inc., N. Y., $2.50. 

A Southerner Discovers the South—Jonathan Daniels, 
The MacMillan Co., N. Y., $3.00. 

The Black Man in White America—John G. Van 
Deusen, Associated Publishers, Washington, D. C., 
$3.25. 

The Negro and the Democratic Front—James W. 
Ford, International Publishers, N. Y., $2.00 


Howard University Studies in Social Science, Vol. I. 
Edited by Abram L. Harris. 


The 1938 Year Book: journal of Negro Education: 
Relation of the Federal Government to Negro Ed- 
ucation, $2.00. 


The Negro College Graduate—Charles S. Johnson, 
University of N. C. Press, $3.00. 

American Caste and the Negro College—Buell G 
Gallagher, Columbia University Press, $2.50. 


Wiley, 


by a white historian. Dr. Wesley carefully and 
incisively documents the economic breakdown of 
the Confederate economy, showing its military 
defeat as merely its sequel. He is also insistent 
on the too often forgotten facts of the Confed- 
eracy’s last frantic dilemma about military 
emancipation and the proposed use of Negro 
soldiers to bolster its shattered man-power. 
Thus both the historical and the contemporary 
Southern scene have this year had significant, 
almost definitive interpretations. 

The fascinating subject of The Negro in 
Louisiana has unfortunately not had anything 
approaching definitive treatment at the hands 
of Professor Rousseve ; for his volume, a credit- 
able ground-breaker, has too much sketchiness 
and far too little social interpretation to match 
worthily the rapidly rising level of Southern 
historical studies. 

Turning from the regional to the national 
front, we find the discussion of the race prob- 
lem gains by the wider angle of vision and at- 
tack. We find also one great virtue in the eco- 
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nomic approach, apart from its specific hyp - 
an insistence on basic and common fa - 


theses 
tors in the social equation. The economic inte 
pretation of the race question is definitely gai 
ing ground and favor among students of t 
situation. Both studies in the long anticipate | 
Volume I of the Howard University Studies 
Social Science have this emphasis, the one ¢ 
plicitly, the other by implication. Wilson | 
Williams’ dissertation on Africa and the Ri 
of Capitalism breaks pioneer ground on tl 
importance of the slave trade in the develo; 
ment of European commerce and industry i 
the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries and estal 
lishes the thesis that it was a “very important 
factor in the development of the capitali 
economy in England”-—one might warrantabl 
add, of Western capitalism. The second essay, b 
Robert E. Martin, skillfully analyzes Negro Dts- 
franchisement in Virginia, not in the traditiona 
historical way, but by documenting the shifts of 
political policy and the mechanisms of majority 
minority interaction, thus bringing to the surfa 
conflicts of interest and motives too often un 
noticed or ignored. Apart from such clarifying 
information these studies, reflecting the trend o 
the graduate instruction of which they are pro- 
ducts, seem to predict a new approach in thi 
field with broad implications and deep poten- 
tialities. 


N contrast to this critical economic attack, | 

W. Ford’s The Negro and the Democrati 
Front hews rather dogmatically to the official 
Marxist line, but with frank and zealous insist- 
ence. Its frankness is a virtue to be praised; as 
is also the value of having a clear, simply-put 
statement of the Communist interpretation of 
major national and world issues from the angle 
of the Negro’s position. Though largely a com- 
pendium of Mr. Ford’s addresses, it does focus 
for the layman a unified picture of radical 
thought and programs of action. Quite to the 
opposite, John G. Van Deusen in The Black 
Man in White America has taken up the cudgels 
for gracualism, gratuitously and with feeble 
effect. To a book seven-eighths full of patiently 
assembled and well-organized facts about every 
important phase of Negro life, Professor Van 
Deusen adds the banalities of philanthropic pla- 
titudes and dubious advice. He counsels “pa- 
tience,” expects “education and understanding” 
and in another paragraph “that universal sol- 
vent: Time” to solve the Negro problem, yet 
admits that “the greatest part of the work o! 
conciliation remains to be accomplished.” I! 
there were some automatic strainer to separat 
fact from advice and opinion, this book would 
be a boon to the average reader, for there are 
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ettably few up-to-date compendiums of the 
s about Negro life. 
n education, there are three books of note 
vear. The Yearbook of the Journal of Negro 
ition, in keeping with the high standard of 
its five annual year-book issues, documents 
wustively and in many regards critically The 
Relation of the Federal Government to Negro 
ation. Similarly exhaustive, with elaborate 
eduction of trends but little or no overt social 
cism, Professor Charles Johnson’s study of 
‘he Negro College Graduate offers for the first 
e since DuBois’s Atlanta Studies an objective 
ind composite picture of the college-bred Negro. 
Significant conclusions are the relatively low 
onomic standard of the Negro in professional 
xrvice and the serious displacement of trained 
Negro leadership from the areas of greatest mass 
need. It may be plead that an objective survey 
study should only diagnose and must not judge 
r blame. But just such vital correlation with 
social policy and criticism of majority attitudes 
is boldly attempted in President Buell Gallagh- 
ers book, American Caste and the Negro Col- 
Instead of just describing the Negro col- 
ege, Dr. Gallagher spends seven of his fourteen 
hapters analyzing the social setting and frame 
reference of the Negro college, namely the 
\merican system of color caste with its taboos 
and techniques of majority domination and 
minority repression. Then he illuminatingly de- 
ides that in addition to its regular function as a 
lege, a Negro college has imposed upon it 
the function of transforming and transcending 
caste, or to quote: “the segregated college has 
special set of responsibilities connected first, 
with the problem of transforming the caste sys- 
tem” and second, “with the success of the in- 
lividual member of the minority group in 
naintaining his own personal integrity in the 
face of defeat, or of partial achievement.” If for 
no other reason, such keen analysis of the so- 
cial function of Negro education would make 
this an outstanding contribution; but in addi- 
tion, the diagnosis is sound, the prescriptions 
liberal and suggestive, and the style charming. 
Indeed a noteworthy contribution! 


FRICAN life has a disproportionately volu- 

minous literature, since any European who 

s been there over six weeks may write a book 

ibout it. It is safe to say that over half of this 

rature is false both as to fact and values, 

t more than half of what is true to fact is 

false in interpretation, and that more than half 
that minimal residue is falsely generalized 

\frica is a continent of hundreds of different 

tures. So, the best of all possible interpreters 








is the intelligent native who also knows, without 
having become de-racialized, the civilization of 
the West. Next best is the scientific interpreter 
who uses the native informer as the open sesame 
to African social values. The virtue of Rene 
Maran’s Livingstone is that he himself knows 
by long acquaintance that same equatorial 
Africa which was Livingstone’s country. Jose 
Saco speaking of slavery in Brazil, Dantes Belle- 
garde speaking for Haiti and, with some reser- 
vation for amatcurishness, J. A. Jarvis speak- 
ing for the Virgin Islands make their respective 
books welcome and trustworthy as native opin- 
ion upon native materials. The same should 
have been true for Nnamdi Azikiwe’s Renascent 
Africa but for the almost adolescent indigna- 
tion distorting the outlines of a statement of 
native West African conditions, grievances and 
programs. Even so, an expression of native 
opinion is valuable at any price. Just as radical, 
in fact more so in spite of its cool reasoning, is 
George Padmore’s Africa and World Peace. In 
addition to being one of the sharpest critiques 
of imperialism in a decade of increasing anti- 
imperialist attack, this book vividly expounds the 
close connection between fascism and imperial- 
ism, on the one hand, and fascism and African 
interests and issues on the other. 


Turning to the less controversial, we have 
from Professor Herskovits a monumental and 
definitive two-volume study of the Dahomean 


Africana: 


Livingstone et L’Exploration de L’Afrique—Rene 
Maran, Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Paris, 25 fr. 
Renascent Africa—Nnamdi Azikiwe, Zik Press, Lagos, 

12s. 6d 


Africa and World Peace—George Padmore, Secker & 


Warburg, London, 7s. 6d. 


Historia de la Esclavitur de la Raza Africana en el 
Nuevo Mundo Jose A. Saco, La Habana Press. 
Bellegarde, J. de 


Le Nation Haitienne—Dantes 


Gigourd, Paris, 25 fr. 


Brief History of the Virgin Islands 
The Art Shop, St. Thomas, V. 


J. Antonio Jarvis, 
I., $3.00 


Dahomey, An Ancient West African Kingdom, 2 Vols. 
—Melville J. Herskovits, J. J. Augustin, N. Y., 
$12.00. 

Black and Beautiful—Marius 
Co., Indianapolis, $3.50. 


Out of Africa—Isak Dinesen, Random House, Inc., 
x. ¥~ Geto 


Fortie, Bobbs-Merrill 


African Mirage—Hoyningen WHuene, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, N. Y., $3.75. 


Kings and Knaves in the Cameroons—Andre Mikhel- 
son, G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y., $3.00. 
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culture. A careful historical and 
functional approach yields a sym- 
pathetic view of a much misun- 
derstood people, and both illus- 
trates and fortifies a growing trend 
toward the independent interpre- 
tation of African life not in terms 
of Nordic mores and standards but 
of its own. 

So conceded is this point of 
view becoming that even the best 
travel literature is now being keyed 
to it. Black and Beautiful is one 
such, not just by wishful thinking 
in its title but by virtue of twenty- 
five vears of “going native” by the 
author, Marius Fortie. His natives 
are individuals, not types; several 
of them were his “wives” and sons, 
and he speaks passionately for and 
in behalf of his “adopted people,” 
a far cry indeed from the superci- 
lious traveler, missionary or civil 
servant. Even Andre Mikhelson’s 
Kings and Knaves in the Camer- 


oons, mock-heroic and ironic, is a Another 


cynical fable castigating “so-called 

European civilization”; while Isak Dinesen’s 
Out of Africa gives a delicately sensitive and re- 
spectful account of Kenya native life and the 
Kikuyu, the Somali and the Masai. The ap- 
proach is human rather than anthropological 
and we have that to thank for a general im- 
pression that these peoples have a future and 
not merely a tragic present and an irretrievable 
primitive past. An impassioned defense of pagan 
primitivism is the subtle theme uniting the im- 
pressionistic diary pictures of African Mirage, 
by Hoyningen-Huene, by considerable odds one 
of the most understandingly observed and beau- 
tifully written volumes in the whole range of 


pf tne exceltient 





photographs from “African Mir 


with all of our scientifi 
revaluation, all our “New Negro” 


anti-Nordic polemics, a certain 


this literature. Even 
compensa- 
tions, all our 
disrespect for Africa still persists widely. Ther 
is only one sure remedy-—an annointing of th 


eyes. African Mirage seems to me almost a mira- 
culous cure for cultural color-blindness. Such 
normality of social vision is surely one of the 
prerequisites also for effective history, sociolog 
and ec onmics : 
mechanically than the eye that looks through it 


Let us above all else pray for clear-minded in- 


no scientific lens is better ex: ept 


terpreters. 





The National Urban League extends a cordial invitation to the friends and 
readers of OPPORTUNITY to attend its Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting which will 
be held on Wednesday afternoon, February 8, 1939, at three-thirty o'clock, at the 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, at Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


The report of the Urban League's accomplishments of 1938 and plans for 1939 
will be presented, and the audited treasurer's statement for 1938 will be rendered. 
Vacancies on the Executive Board will be filled. 

The Annual Address will be delivered by Rabbi Sidney Emanuel Goldstein, 
Associate Rabbi of the Free Synagogue of New York City and Professor of Social 


Service at the Jewish Institute of Religion. 
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know how long I been sheriff of this 


he 
kugitive 


OR hours the crowd had lingered in the 

lusty street. Threats and oaths still hung 

upon the hot, still air. The blazing sun 
lit the hard, baked earth with a blinding light, 
and irregular waves of heat rose from the pave- 
ment of the courthouse square. Through the 
barred windows of the little jail knots of shift- 
ing men outside caught brief glimpses of Zeb 
Tabor pacing back and forth across his office ; 
from desk to door and bac k to desk again. His 
battered hat, with its sheriffs badge pinned to 
its band, sat far back on his grizzled hair, and 
he pushed it further back from time to time 
to mop his glistening forehead with a blue ban- 
lanna. 

The men gathered in the street could see his 
lips move, but they couldn’t hear what he was 
saying. He had stopped his pacing now to talk 
to young Rod Massey, who ran the filling sta- 
tion on The Square. They had sent Rod in to 
see him, as their spokesman. Rod and Zeb were 
good friends, but for once they minced no 

Rod draped his lanky frame across a corner 

{ the sheriff's desk. 

“So you won't let us have him, Zeb?” 

Zeb pulled his hat forward. “Give me time,” 
hedged. 

Rod regarded him intently. 

*Time—for what? You callin’ out the State 
tia?” 

“No.” Zeb rubbed the side of his chin re- 
tively. “You see he paused, “here it is 

1 daylight He stopped. “Rod, you 
here 
ty? 

Nigh on twenty year, I reckon.” 
[wentv-three vears exactly. I was made 


sheriff the same day young Whitney was born. 
I ain’t lost a man yet. And I ain’t aimin’ to 
now.” 

They were both silent. Apparently Zeb had 
started a train of thought in the younger man’s 
mind. 

“What time you goin’ home?” 

“Not ‘til late supper.” 

“We'll stick around.” There was an omin- 
ous finality in Rod’s voice. 

As he left the jail and crossed the pavement, 
the men outside could not tell by his walk 
what Zeb had told him. Rod only said to them, 
“We'll have to wait until tonight.” 

There was a faint murmur of disapproval 
at the mention of delay, but finally the crowd 
broke up into smaller, whispering groups. 

Zeb lit his pipe. He couldn’t hope to fool 
the mob more than a few hours longer. But 
even that, he figured, ought to give Mat a 
eood start. He sighed. All hell would pop 
when those men learned what he had done. 

It was cooler now. The sun had sunk behind 
the courthouse, the post office, then Joe’s Place; 
it had lingered for a while on the flat concrete 
driveway where Rod’s Garage topped the sum- 
mit of Main Street, and finally had dipped 
slowly into Piney Creek. 

One by one the stars came out. Zeb looked 
at them--the symbol of his office. As long as 
he was sheriff, he assured himself, Edensville 
would have no lynching if he could prevent 
it. Of course everyone would know eventually 
that he'd helped Mat skip the jail. But he 
could take care of himself. And he felt sure 
he’d never be ashamed of what he’d done. 

He thought he'd better get along toward 
home. The Missus would be worrying about 
whether Mat had got away or not. 

Mat had been helping her with the garden- 
ing in his spare time when he was not working 
at Judge Whitney’s kennels, out on the Nine 
Mile Road. For the past two years he had spent 
every afternoon cleaning the kennels and feed- 
ing and exercising the dogs. At nightfall, he 
had walked the winding road that turned at 
Peters Corners and descended over the rickety 
bridge across Piney Creek, to the ramshackle 
little house where his mother waited for him. 

On Thursday night he had started home 
as usual. About half a mile past Peters Corners, 
where the willow trees on either side of the 
road dropped their graceful branches in a misty 
arch overhead, the narrow passage way had 
been shrouded in an inky blackness. 

Suddenly a young woman had stepped out 
of the darkness and run into him. She had 
screamed and fled down the road. Her sudden 
appearance had been almost like an apparition, 
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Rod asked. 








and Mat had stood gaping after her long after 
she had vanished screaming into the night. 

He had been at supper about ten minutes 
when the sheriff came. To his mother’s fright- 
ened questioning Zeb had said. “It’s safer for me 
to lock him up, Lou. That girl is Hank Barret’s 
granddaughter. She’s engaged to marry young 
Whitney. He was at the house when she run 
in. She was pretty badly scared, and there may 
be trouble.” Hank Barret was the president of 
the Grover Bank and Judge Whitney’s bosom 
friend. 

Zeb knew, just as Lou knew, that to leave 
Mat at home was plain homicide. Later, talk- 
ing to Judge Whitney, he had sensed that it 
would be hopeless even to hold Mat for trial. . . 

Perhaps he had been wrong, but now Mat 
was gone, and he hoped he’d get across the 
line. 

He walked slowly across The Square. Only 
a few loiterers were in sight. He saw Kit, his 
young deputy, sitting on the steps that led up 
to the jail. Kit didn’t know yet that Mat was 
not safely locked in there. 

At the crest of Main Street he stopped at 
Rod’s Garage and went into the office. Rod 
was talking to two men. Zeb recognized one 
of them as Bart Henry. Henry was an agita- 
tor, always mixed up in a brawl of some 
sort. The other man was Henry’s brother-in- 
law, over from Aaronsville. That was the place 
where they had lynched a man last fall. 

Rod got up to meet Zeb. 

“Going home, Sheriff?” 

“Yeh. Just thought I'd drop in to see if 
everything’s all right.” 

“What time you coming back?” 

“*Bout ten-thirty.” 

“Where’s Kit?” 

“Up at the lockup.” 

“All right. Give my regards to the Missus.” 

“Thanks. Good night.” 

“So long, Sheriff.” 


EB set his feet toward Nine Mile Road. He 
looked overhead at the clear, deep blue sky. 
The stars had a cold, hard glitter. He singled out 
two, brighter than the rest. And as he watched, 
one of them stirred, hesitated a moment, and 
then, carving a wide arc in the sky, plunged 
into the blackness of the tree tops. 
Zeb sighed and trudged on toward home. 


II. 

The house oppressed her. The walls of the 
room closed in on her consciousness, smother- 
ing, stifling her. Would Mat make it? She 
looked at the clock on the bureau. Nine o’clock. 
How far would he be now? Out of the state 
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She prayed 1. 
wouldn’t lose his way and come out in Ws 


surely . perhaps in Ohio. 
Virginia. That would mean the loss of va u- 
able time. She glanced from object to obj : 
in the small, neat room. Her gaze rested mn 
her son’s faded picture hanging over the b 
tered piano. His eyes looked calm and steacy 
She could hear him saying, “We just have 
be patient, Ma. Things’ll be better.” 

Were things really g-t- 


oe 


Lou smiled bitterly. 
ting any better? 


= HE wasn’t afraid for herself. If only Mat 
could make it safely across the line. She hop- 
ed no harm would come to Zeb because he'd 
helped Mat to escape. Zeb had always been 
a friend. Now she owed him Mat’s life. She 
looked up at the photograph again. 


“Zeb knows he never done it,” she said softly. 
Her voice quavered and died away. Her work- 
worn hands fumbled blindly with her jackct. 
She walked to the window and stood looking 
toward the road. The house seemed strangely 
quiet without her son. About this time each 
evening he had read to her, sometimes from 
the Bible, sometimes from magazines he brought 
home from Mrs. Tabor’s house. But tonight 
a ghostly silence in the five-room cottage seemed 
to presage sure disaster. 

Lou shivered and pulled her jacket closer. 
She could see two bright stars from where she 
stood, glimmering through the lacy openings 
of the tall tree just outside her window. That 
tree sure looked queer now, in the moonlight. 
It was as if it and the stars were painted on a 
stage drop. Everything seemed unreal, theatri- 
cal. How far away the stars were, above the 
earth. Above pain and heartache and terror 
Lou felt a sinking in her stomach. She dropped 
to her knees and lay her head against the win- 
dow sill. 

A vein throbbed in her lean, sunken temples 
The dull beat, beat of her blood was like the 
muffled tramp of the inevitable mob. She got 
up slowly. The walls of the room seemed closer. 
She could feel the space grow narrow, narrow- 
er. Shadowy bars seemed to cover the window. 
The floor was like the hard clay earth of the jail 
She had to get out! 


She snatched her shawl from the chest in 
the corner and stepped into the yard. The cool 
breeze cleared her brain. She threw back her 
shoulders and looked up into the sky. 


Two stars held her attention. Perhaps, she 
thought, Mat could see those same two stars. 
She gazed at them intently. And as she 
watched, the brighter of the two swung lazily 
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of its orbit, dropped in a wide arc, and 
plunging down into the night. 

(he moon lit the scene with an eerie light. 

only sound in the quiet night was Lou’s 


ished wail. 


Ill. 


(he dashboard lights cast a dim glow on 
\at’s rigid lower jaw. Eyes, staring from his 
rense black face, shifted momentarily to the 
peedometer and as quickly back to the wind- 
ing road. His foot pressed firmly on the ac- 
erator. 

[he trees were solid banks of murky smoke 
they struck the outer edge of eyes intent 
upon the scar of road ahead. The speedometer’s 
blunt needle wavered in the upper fifties. The 
trees became a blur. Something yellow loomed 
ahead, was upon him, gone. A stop sign. 

Another yeliow blur, then long white fences 
on a snaky curve. The tires pinched at the sec- 
ond bend; the rubber made a snubbing sound. 
The car careened a hundred yards, righted it- 
self, then settled down to a steady hum as its 
low-slung body hugged the cement road. The 
needle was well in the sixties now. The country- 
side was a dull clot of earth through which the 
car lights cut a wedge. The rush of air sang 
a sharp obligato to the engine’s whine. 

A red tail-light showed ahead. Mat passed 
it with misgivings. He sighed with relief as dim 
headlights fell away behind him in the distance 
He slowed down as he passed through a small 
town. Houses were dark. Everyone had gone to 
bed. 


Outside the town, the needle climbed again. 
The road stretched straight ahead for miles 
and miles. He settled back and glanced out 
toward the skv. 





It was clear and there was a yellow moon. 
He could drive for a while with only the dim 
lights. He wondered if his mother was all 
right. Had they found out that he was gone? 
What had they done to her, to Zeb? 

Another curve. He took that one at fifty. 
His hands were trembling on the wheel. In 
another hour, he knew, he would be across 
the line. 

He was busy with his thoughts again. He did 
not blame the girl. Maybe he had scared her 
pretty badly. She didn’t know how badly she 
had scared him, though. For a moment he had 
thought she was a ghost. No, it hadn’t been 
the girl’s fault. He wasn’t sure that it was Mr. 
Barret’s cither. Young Whitney, more than 
likely, had started all the trouble. He hadn't 
liked the idea when his mother had hired Mat to 
tend the dogs. Mat wondered who would feed 
them from now on. None of the bulls would let 
young Whitney near them. And who would fin- 
ish trimming that north hedge at Mrs. Tabor’s? 
He had meant to do it Friday morning... . 


IS eyes shifted to the sky again. Those two 

stars to the south were brighter than the 
rest. He looked at them with interest. What stars 
were they? He tried to figure their position. 
But as he gazed, one of them swung suddenly 
away from the other, hesitated, then fell in a 
wide arc into the quiet night. 

In that fraction of a moment a road sign 
loomed ahead. In a single instant the sky 
seemed to turn upside down. The solitary star 
was now beneath Mat’s feet. The earth rose 
overhead in jagged peaks of brown, paused for 
an age, then slowly crashed. 

Flames bred of ignited gasoline flowered in 
the dark. The acrid smell of burning flesh 
mingled with the fragrant odors of the night. 


Road 


By GWENDOLYN BROOKS 
UESS I'll take this Road. 


Don’t know why. 


Don’t know where it ends. 


North, east, 
South, west. 
Don’t know. 


Maybe I'll run into the Red Country. 


But a man sometimes, somehow, gets this way: 


just don’t care— 


just tired of standing still 


just got to take 
Some Road. 














OR more than a century, according to the 
Pisisorans, the Negro has played his part in 

the American Theatre, but it is within the 
past twenty-five years that he has become a fac- 
tor of importance in the development and pro- 
duction of the American drama. Long a favor- 
ite as the serio-comic collaborator of George 
Walker and later as a comedian with a solo turn 
in the music halls, Bert Williams broke new 
ground for sepia thespians when he was engaged 
for the “Ziegfeld Follies” which he entered on 
equal terms with the celebrated white perform- 
ers and with which he remained, as season fol- 
lowed season, until he died. David Belasco in- 
stituted the next great break with tradition when 
he produced “Lulu Belle” with a white star and 
several white principals playing with a cast 
largely composed of Negroes. Before the pre- 
cedent established by this production of “Lulu 
Belle,” it had been the rule that Negro roles in 
white plays should be enacted by white per- 
formers in “burnt cork.” Since “Lulu Belle” 
this procedure has been reversed. “Show Boat” 
and the great vogue of “Old Man River” car- 
ried this tradition a step further, while in “As 
Thousands Cheer” Ethel Waters was co-starred 
with the other performers, Clifton Webb, Mar- 
ilyn Miller, and Helen Broderick. 


There have been other milestones in the up- 
hill road of the Negro’s progress in the American 
Theatre, the one-act plays of Ridgely Torrenc« 
and Eugene O'Neill, whose “Emperor Jones” 
boosted both Charles Gilpin and Paul Robeson 
into stardom; “Porgy”; “The Green Pastures,” 
(with that lovable “natural,” Richard B. Har- 
rison); Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess’; the 
Negro versions of “The Comedy of Errors” and 
“Macbeth.” When, a season or so back, Jack 
Carter played the role of Mephistophilis in 
Orson Welles’s production of “Dr. Faustus,” no 
reference was made to the fact that the actor 
was colored. 


The latest milestone in the history of the 
Negro in our theatre is more an actor’s triumph 
than an author’s. I think, however, that the play 
derived by Dorothy and Du Bose Heyward from 
Du Bose Heyward’s novel, ““Mamba’s Daugh- 
ters” (published in 1929 by Doubleday, Doran, 
and Co.), deserves more consideration than the 
reviewers in the daily papers, with few excep- 
tions, have seen fit to bestow on it. The story 
is one of a mother’s sacrifice, a sacrifice crowned, 
in this instance, by a daughter’s gratitude and 
her final achievement of the goal she had set 
herself. The play tells, quite simply, sometimes 
a trifle sentimentally, often with melodrama, 
how two Negro women in the deep South, 
Hagar and her mother Mamba, devote their 
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MMamba's 
Daughters 


A Review 


@ By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


time and their earnings to create for Hagar’s 
daughter, Lissa, a broader opportunity than 
they themselves have ever found. Thanks t 
her mother’s unselfishness, Lissa in the end be- 
comes a successful radio singer in New York 
On two grounds this story is excellent Neer 
propaganda. In the first place, it demonstrates 
quite clearly how quickly, with education, the 
Negro can (and does) emerge from an un- 
promising background, how swiftly the grub in 
the chrysalis becomes a brilliant butterfly. Sec- 
ondly, the drama presents us, in Hagar, with a 
character drawn with sympathy in the grand 
manner, a noble, tragic figure, even though at 
the same time she is inarticulate, ignorant, and 
crude. I cannot quite convince myself that any 
play which offers us a character of such unfor- 
gettable proportions can be regarded as insigni- 
ficant or unimportant. It has been said that the 
play is “sprawling” and it is true that the action 
covers a vast number of years and that there are 
many separate episodes in each act. It is also 
true that each successive episode gives us a lit- 
tle more insight into the complex character of 
Hagar; moreover each of these episodes is 
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i on the idée fixe of 
drama, Hagar’s deter- 
ition that her daugh- 
Lissa shall have every- 
e that life has denied 
Hagar. 

\ hatever may be said for 
against the play, th 
formance of Ethel Wa- 

rs in the role of Hagar 
ls only for the highest 

iperlatives and has re- 
ived them from all the 
tics. Rarely have I en- 
intered such unanimity 
opinion, such consistent 

nthusiasm. Seldom have I 
n a first night audience 
excited, so moved, so 

rried away by “make- 
ieve.” The fact is that 

the audience and the crit- 
ics were enjoying what is 
known as “great” acting, a ingt 
phenomenon so rare that 
generation is granted only a few ex- 
mples of it, a phenomenon almost un- 
heard of on our contemporary stage. A great 
tress should not be confused with a celebrated 
uctress. Examples of the latter are more com- 
mon, for while it is not impossible for a great 
uctress to achieve celebrity, it does not follow 
that a celebrated actress is always great. When 

[ think of “great” performances I think of Ellen 

ferry as Portia, Réjane in “La Robe Rouge,” 

Mary Garden as Mélisande, Chaliapine as 

Boris, Sarah Bernhardt in “La Dame aux 


Cameélias” . and now Ethel Waters as Hagar! 


When Miss Waters leaves her dressing-room 
walk on the stage (the same dressing-room 

1 stage, by the way, employed by Maude 
\dams when she played “Peter Pan’”’, she leaves 
Ethel Waters behind her and steps into the very 
il of Hagar. It is not an easy matter to com- 
nunicate feeling to an audience in an inarticu- 
te part, but Miss Waters succeeds in communi- 
iting that feeling, as only true artists can, the 
oment she appears in the court-room scene at 
beginning of the play. Some actresses would 
ive stopped there. Not Miss Waters. As the 
y progresses the feeling is intensified, the 
racter grows in stature, until at the very end, 
before the play is over, the tension of the 
ition created becomes almost unbearable. In 
final scene Miss Waters, so far as the effect 
makes is concerned, might be playing the 
ve-Death of Isolde, or Juliet in the potion 
ne. No wonder the vast two-colored audi- 


Mamba (Georgette Harve) 























. Hagar (Ethel Waters), and Lissa (Fredi Wash- 
a scene from “Mamba’s Daughters.” 


ence of the opening night rose to cheer her and 
who can ever forget her as she stood alone and 
magnificent on that stage as the curtain rose and 
fell, harassed by the enthusiasm, how she finally 
bowed her head and cried, the tears coursing 
down her cheeks! 

I have only admiration for the rest of the 
cast: Georgette Harvey, Rosamond Johnson, 
Fredi Washington, Willie Bryant, and the others 
are all fine in their several roles, and the direc- 
tion of Guthrie McClintic could scarcely be im- 
proved. A word too should be spoken in praise 
of the excellent settings, the werk of Perry Wat- 
kins, a new Negro scenic designer. The fact re- 
mains that in the presence of a star of such mag- 
nitude as Ethel Waters these matters sink into 
secondary importance. 


What is to become of Miss Waters in the thea- 
tre? Few roles immediately suggest themselves 
as appropriate. Perhaps some playwright (may- 
be the Heywards themselves!) will be inspired 
by her genius to create a new part worthy of 
her. In the meantime we could always wel- 
come her in her repertory of songs, for as a 
singer of popular ballads she stands at the top 
of another profession! I believe a revival for 
her of “Scarlet Sister Mary,” which Julia Peter- 
kin hoped she would create in the original pro- 
duction, would be an excellent idea, but I can- 
not help feeling confident that in a Greek play, 
particularly in “The Medea,” Ethel Waters 
would more securely establish herself as the 
world actress of the first rank she indubitably is. 


‘> 


= 





N pre-war Europe there was one nation, 
perhaps not much worse off than any 
other, that was styled the “sick man” of the 

Continent. In St. Paul the hotel industry is in 
nearly as good shape as any other in the city, 
but the fact remains that it is pretty sick. 

Industrial illness of any kind is of ultimate 
interest to Negroes, but there are certain pursuits 
which have a more pointed significance because 
they give employment to a larger number of 
people. The 1930 Census showed that 274 men 
in the Minnesota capital were listed as waiters. 
Today a more accurate figure for the hotels 
only would be 150, including the “extra men” 
who work on special occasions. 

Three hotels and two exclusive clubs are the 
places of employment for St. Paul’s waiters. 
Since we are in the hotel field we might as well 
use its language and compare these places with 
a “party of five’—three women and two men. 
Let us say that all of the hotels are ladies 
one with a dowager’s knowledge of the world, 
rather impervious to social changes; another a 
middle-aged woman trying to side-step the ro- 
tundity of advancing years with reducing and 
face-lifting ; the third a young married person, 
baffled by the problem of paying the wages of 
a staff of servants out of a sharply reduced in- 
come. The clubs are the gentlemen, one forty 
and sure of himself and his aristocratic blood ; 
the other not yet thirty and willing to pay for 
what he likes to have. The gentlemen and the 
old lady of the party are not worried by union 
and patronage problems, to all appearances; 
the other two are the heart of our discussion. 

In one of these hotels an elegant dining room 
system was revised last year to provide for a 
smart Coffee Shop, a Casino, and a Banquet 
Room. In the past summer the Casino closed, 
and waiters employed there were expected to 
find jobs on the railroads or other places. 
Changing jobs at certain seasons of the year is 
not at all unusual for these men; indeed, this 
is encouraged by many hotels whose seasons of 
prosperity depend on such things as a Maryland 
Preakness, a Kentucky Derby, Florida sunshine 
or a North Carolina golf tournament. In St. 
Paul there are several seasonal fluctuations of 
this type. 

In this instance, when the regular waiters re- 
turned to the Casino in the spring, they found 
that the hotel was ready to put white waiters in 
their places and had gone so far as to measure 
prospective employees for uniforms. At this point 
Local 556 of the Cooks and Waitresses Union, 
aided by the Rev. Francis J. Gilligan and the 
Rev. Charles J. Keefe, came into the picture. 
The men, who had previously worked in the 
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Casino, were members of 556 in good standing. 
Father Keefe is the pastor of the Catholic Par- 
ish which includes some of these men. Father 
Gilligan is the Dean of the St. Paul Seminary 
for Catholic priests. 

With Ray Wentz, business agent of the Meat 
Cutters’ Union and a member of the St. Pau 
Urban League board; and Leonard Johnson, 
business agent of Local 556, the two priests re- 
minded the hotel that the employment of white 
waiters and the discharging of Negroes would 
be a violation of the existing union contract. 

In an attempt to justify their action, the 


hotel’s managers protested that the waiters were 
neither morally, physically, nor educationally fit 
to have the jobs. They charged the men with 
numerous indiscretions, running all the way 
from tap dancing while carrying a tray to steal- 


ing whiskey intended for guests. To the last 
man, the waiters expressed surprise at these 
charges and pointed out that before they joined 
the union nobody had criticized their service or 
anything else. 

The men finally were reinstated and settled 
to normal working conditions. But almost im- 
mediately another hotel, this time the “young 
married lady” in the party, suddenly took its 
Negro waiters out of three departments and re- 
placed them by white girls and white bus-boys. 
Again the union and the voluntary forces ob- 
tained a cancellation of this action but again the 
air was thick with charges against the men. 
“They keep a dirty locker room,” “they carry 
equipment down to their quarters,” “they won't 
wear their badges,” and other somewhat nebu- 
lous charges were hurled at them. 

Since the criticisms made by both hotel man- 
agements seemed to be things which a training 
course could eliminate or prevent from ever 
happening, the St. Paul Urban League started 
a free course of instruction in the local Y.M.C.A. 
which the hotels and labor officials finally ap- 
















































































Help in determining the contents of 
irse was given by the Family Service So- 
the Y.W.C.A., and the hotels themselves 

| sult was that the colored waiters, when 
regained their jobs, were better fitted to 
them. 

} se two occurrences firmly demonstrated 
wwer of organized labor to the hotel man- 
of St. Paul, and the Urban League was 

il to persuade the unions concerned to hire a 

Necro organizer, who in addition to his othe 

will sit in on negotiations whenever con- 

are drawn up. In St. Paul this will mean 
while Negroes will join a racially mixed 

n. they will also have the advantage of hav 

man from their own group who under- 

is the racial aspect of the problem “on the 


inside” when an agreement 1s made 


Up to now our old dowager hotel and th: 


ventlemen clubs have remained out of the trou- 
ble zone—at least so far as one is able to deter- 


ine from outward appearances. Sooner or 
ter, however, they will have to contend with 
shat the other places are facing, which 1s the 
juestion of smaller incomes and new service de- 
ort 
[oday a hotel may be flooded with patrons 
ho want quick meals at low cost-—clean linen, 
lignified service, and other luxuries may be 
imwanted and even a trifle annoying. But to- 
rrow someone may bring in a party of visit- 
rs who want everything from soup to nuts 
1 subdued 
mfortable surroundings. 
If he does not get them 
he may withdraw his own 
ide and take some of his 
riends with him. For the 
ment a popular orches- 
leader may attract 
rowds to one establish- 
nent, necessitating the 
pening of a service bar 
nd the rearrangement of 
schedules. Later, 
the patronage may drop 
tf so that it would be near 
incial suicide to operate 
rvice bar and keep the 
kitchen open at the chang- 
hour. These and other 
imed factors are more 
than enough to keep hotels 
in any city in a constant 
of jitters. 
(he establishment ol 
n wages and the con- 
tinued pinch of unemploy- 
nt have further com- 


atmosphere and 


pleasantly 


kitchen 








plicated the situation by sending thousands 
of white workers into the already overcrowded 
field. Ten years ago waiting on a table was re- 
garded as an almost cxclusively Negro field of 
employment. White waiters at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel in Baltimore, the New Yorker in 
New York and the Nicollet in Minneapolis were 
cither avowed experiments or working tempo- 
rary arrangements viewed with suspicion by the 
bona fide patron. 

As matters stand today, no one can afford to 
oppose the entrance of any race to this field so 
long as it is done in a normal and integrated 
fashion. Negroes are filtering into other indus- 
tries and it is natural that some jobs which were 
formerly all colored will attract whites. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the tendency of hotels is to 
make wholesale replacements with whites and 
discharge Negroes altogether—a plan both eco- 
nomically and morally undesirable. 

The black worker’s destiny will be much more 
cheerful if the occupations in which Negroes ar 
concentrated become fewer and those in which 
they are integrated more plentiful 
Meanwhile, however, to avoid closing an avenue 
entirely before others are opened in sufficient 
number it is necessary to discourage and work 


be come 


against such replacements as have been at- 
tempted in St. Paul. At present it would seem 
that training, unionization and the building of 
favorable public sentiment make up a three-fold 
answer to the problem in St. Paul, and perhaps 


contain the germ of a solution for other cities 





A Practice School for Waiters. This one was sponsored by the 


New York Urban League. 





Lhe Negro ln 
Pennsylvanta 
Politics 


@ By G. WILLIAM McKINNEY 


GREAT deal of attention is now being 

focused upon the 1940 election, but not 

much seems to have been given to the 
history-making events of November 8, 1938. In 
every mid-term election since 1870, with the 
exception of 1934, the administration in power 
has felt a wave of reaction surging aaginst it. 
This year was no exception. In the House of 
Representatives the Republican party increased 
its membership from 89 to 170, and in the Sen- 
ate it gained 8 new seats. These increases re- 
veal a gradual and significant trend that may 
reach threatening proportions in the near future. 


The tidal wave of reaction swept over the 
turbulent political shores of many state capitals. 
Such important states as Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Idaho, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming 
chose Republicans as Governors, and only Cali- 
fornia stemmed what seemed to be a tide of 
complete repudiation of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration by appearing in the Democratic column 
It is certain that these Republican gains will be 
magnified in importance as the Presidential 
election of 1940 approaches. 


In some respects the New Deal was the vic- 
tim of its own adherents. Its acknowledged ac- 
complishments were in part offset by resentment 
against alleged corruption by local politicans, 
who in the final analysis had the responsibility 
of administering its many agencies. Other more 
fundamental criticisms, such as the increase in 
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taxation, lowering of farm prices, continued ov. 
ernmental spending, and generally bad bus 


conditions, influenced 


their ardor for the New Deal. 


It is often helpful to study an election fron 4 
local rather than a national point of view, u ing 


a pivotal state as a barometer by which to gi ag 


the forces leading to the ultimate outcome. {hy 


State of Pennsylvania furnishes an excellent ex. 


ample of what happened on a nation-wide »: ak 
in 1938, an example doubly significant bec. us 
it has a Negro population of 480,000, with mor 
than 200,000 concentrated in Philadelp hi 
County in the east and 85,000 living in A 
heny County in the west. 


Exc ept for a group of about 80,000. the Ne- 


gro vote, which ordinarily represents a de‘er- 


mining balance of power, went solidly on the 
Democratic rolls. Like most of America’s labor- 
ing population, the Negro had faith in the dem- 
xratic principles of the New Deal. He had 
witnessed, and had been a part of, such pheno- 
menal progress during the last six years under 
the Democratic party that the success and vic- 
tory of this party and its continuance in offic 
seemed imperative. 


Nationally the Pennsylvania Negro had ob- 
served a heartening interest in his welfare on 
the part of the Roosevelt administration, as ex- 
pressed generally in progressive social legislatior 
and specifically in the appointment of many 
qualified Negroes to important positions in the 
State and federal government. 


Locally he had only to compare his present 
condition as a political factor in the Democrati 
party with his relatively impotent position un- 
der the Republican regime in order to reach his 
decision. Under the Democratic banner he had 
witnessed for the first time the election to the 
State Legislature of six Negro law-makers. H: 
had seen more than 300 job holders integrated 
into sixteen of the eighteen departments of the 
State. He had gained a much needed and stren- 
iously fought for Civil Rights Law. An 
he had numbers of his acting in 
high administrative capacities for the first time 
on such bodies as the Board of Tax Revisior 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. 


seen race 


It was only natural, therefore. that he should 
show his gratitude by putting the full force ol 
his ballot behind the party of the New Deal 
As a result, four out of five colored Democrati: 
candidates for the State Legislature from Phila- 
delphia were returned with overwhelming ma- 
jorities, and the one defeated Democratic can- 
didate lost by only 64 votes. For the first time in 
history a Mrs. Crystal Bird 


ri olore d woman, 


13s 


voters and damp: ned 
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| was elected to a Stat Legislature Lhe 
Legislative candidate from Allegheny 

( was returned with a large majority. 
] iis election, moreover, there was evidence 
al new trends in political activity among 
X, Young, well-trained, and 
workers supplemented, and frequently 
ited, the old-tvpe leadership, and brought 


college- 


me program and political technique to the 
voter. Negro women of the State were 
r tive than ever in the campaign. Young 


ters were organized effectively for the first 
time. White politicans, becoming aware of these 
ts, were forced to change their tactics in deal- 
with this new leadership, which was think- 
re in terms of group than of individual 


However, in spite of all these progressive 
steps, all was not harmony within the Negro 
ranks. The serious rift that had 
livided the party in this state also permeated 
the ranks of the colored organization. This con- 
flict confused and discouraged the colored voter, 
specially when one of the prominent Negro 
leaders of the State left the Democratic for the 
Republican party. As had happened many times 
in the past, the colored voter was confronted 
with the question of what leadership to follow. 


Democratic 


\s it happened, the Republican ticket of 
Arthur H. James for Governor and James Davis 
for United States Senator was victorious. The 
reasons underlying this change were many and 
varied, but the fact remains that after trvirig out 
its first Democratic administration in 44 vears. 
the majority of voters of Pennsylvania decided 

return to their traditional Republicanism 


The result was that the Pennsylvania Negro 
] 


himself in a mniority party for the first 


time. Lveryone knew that his vote was largely 
cast for the losing Democrats. It was also com- 
mon knowledge that the Republicans did not 
make any welcoming overtures nor any definite 
promises for his vote. He sent five Negro Demo- 
cratic and one Republican representative to the 
Lower House of the State Legislature, to be 
sure, but that House is 2 to 1 Republican. To 
make matters worse, the unity and harmony 
that he had succeeded in establishing within his 
organization is now threatened by a division in 
the ranks. 

Being among those furthest down in Amer- 
‘ca’s economic structure, the Negroes of Penn- 
sylvania had been among the chief beneficiaries 
of the State’s Little New Deal program, as well 
as that of the national government. They 
fought valiantly to retain both on November 8, 
but lost out in an avalanche of 300,000 votes. 
Lost out, that is, unless the Republican party 
changes its type of leadership from that which 
formerly held its reins. 

However, if the Republican party accepts the 
challenge that its present position offers—that is, 
by retaining the good that the Democratic party 
has accomplished in Pennsylvania and rejecting 
the bad, and liberalizing its policies enough to 
give labor and industry an equitable opportun- 
itvy—it will be able to retain the influential gains 
that the election returns of November 8 gave it. 

The Negro’s position in Pennsylvania is not 
as hopeless as it might seem on the surface. The 
Democratic regime gave him an opportunity to 
learn the benefits of organization. If he can 
maintain this organization and can secure in- 
telligent leadership to guide it, the gains made 
under the Democratic administration can be 
continued and perhaps enhanced under the 


Republicans 


Two Slaves 
By JAMES E. DYKES 


Sion Legree, your tribe is legion still! 
Although you tortured souls to death, 


Your 


was the harder lot. Say what you will. 


You never drew a free man’s breath. 


Shackled by greed and lust, what soul is free? 
You drove the slaves, but beastly man, 
Let him set free himself, who thinks that he 


Enslaves another, if he can. 





HERE had never been a Negro scenic 
designer on the Broadway stage until 
Perry Watkins was assigned by Producer 


Guthrie McClintic to prepare the sets for 
“Mamba’s Daughters.” 


Today the tremendous success of that play 
presages a brilliant future for the young Negro 
artist and draftsman who only a few weeks ago 
was a comparatively unknown cog in the Fed- 
eral Theatre Project’s backstage machinery. A 
close student of the theatre, although his per- 
sonal association with it dates back only three 
years, Perry Watkins has proved once and for 
all that Negro artists are capable in this field 
where a high degree of technical knowledge, 
coupled with a keen imagination, are the pri- 
mary requisites. 


Watkins has pioneered in the most important 
task of providing a new color synthesis of back- 
ground, costume, and light for the Negro on 
the stage—a problem which has been given 
scant attention in the past. He has tried to eli- 
minate on the one hand the pastiness of facial 
color that has always plagued the olive-skinned 
Negro wearing grease paint, and on the other 
hand the lack of definition of the features of the 
dark-skinned members of the cast who usually 
must work without makeup. Emphasizing, ra- 
ther than minimizing, the wide variations of 
pigmentation of Negro actors has been his spe- 
cial problem, and in its solution he has had to 
utilize nearly every trick of a very tricky trade. 


His success in tackling this problem, achieved 
already to an extent in the drama that has estab- 
lished Ethel Waters as one of America’s most 
capable actresses, is certain to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Negro actor and make his pro- 
ductions more eloquent and effective. It may 
even bring about a renaissance of Negro drama 
on the Broadway stage. 


Born in Providence, Rhode Island, thirty-one 
years ago, Perry Watkins showed an aptitude 
for art even while in grade school. He won a 
scholarship to the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, and there he studied figure under Vincent 
Bernasconi, and landscape and still life under 
Asa G. Randall. His oils were exhibited in the 
Providence Art Club, the Springfield Museum, 
and other art centers. 


But success in painting did not guarantee a 
livelihood, he soon discovered. He was forced 
from time to time to seek employment as a 
waiter, chauffeur, insurance salesman, news- 
paper reporter, draftsman, and free-lance com- 
mercial illustrator. These jobs were not the type 
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He Crashed 


C 


Color Line 


The Story of Perry Watkins, Negro Artist, 
Who in Three Years Rose from the Bottom of 
the Theatrical Profession to Become Broad- 
way's First Negro Scenic Designer. 


@ By EDWARD LAWSON 


that could hold his interest, however, and 
early in 1936 he found himself in New York 
City, unemployed and almost broke. 

He applied for a position as an artist on the 
Federal Theatre Project, feeling that the theatre 
offered him a chance to “go places” if he would 
work hard and learn all he could, and knowing 
that despite the sizeable contribution of the 
Negro to the theatre as actor, singer, and dancer 
there was no Negro in the business with 
knowledge of lighting or technical direction 
such as is required in this day of involved anc 
intricate productions. There were only a hand- 
ful of Negro stagehands, cking out a precariou: 
existence by operating “presentation” and must 
cal shows in theatres situated in Negro neighbor- 
hoods, when, as, and if they were produced 
frequently at wages less than half that paid to 
white stagehands for the same work. 











\fcer successfully pre- 
pari a sample produc- 
tion to demonstrate his 
skill, Watkins was accept- 

the managers of the 
t and assigned as a 
hand—the only clas- 
tion under which he 
have been hired at 
the time. His first job was 
to prepare display material 
for the lobby and _ the 
front of the Lafavett 
Theatre in Harlem. Later 
he was made assistant to 
the technical director of 
this Theatre. 


During his first vear 
with the Federal Theatre 
he was assigned to work 
from time to time in near- 
ly every department. He 
helped to construct, cover, 
and paint scenery for the 
highly successful production of “Macbeth.” he 
ived material for costumes, he painted drops, he 
spent long evenings learning to operate the elec- 
ical switchboard. It was while laboring with 
this highly complicated mechanism that he first 
came up against the myriad problems presented 
to the light expert by a Negro cast. 


tr 
ul 


Working evenings as lighting stage-manager 
which in a show the size of “Macbeth” meant 
coorcinating some 250 cues, scene by scene 
and mornings as draftsman and assistant de- 
signer, he spent what little spare time he could 
find in studying, painting, and drafting work- 
ing drawings for possible future shows. 


Two productions for which he designed sets 
and costumes were abandoned by the Project 
because of script difficulties, but undiscouraged 
he saw the third—an adaptation of George 
Kelley’s “The Show-Off’—go on the boards on 
March 8, 1937. Then in rapid succession came 
“The Case of Philip Lawrence”; “Just Ten 
Days’ (a Caravan Theatre Production) ; 
“Horseplay” ; the O'Neill Glencairn cycle of 
four one-act plays; “Haiti”; and “Mississippi 
Rainbow” (produced in New Jersey). He also 
did costume designs for “Androcles and the 
Lion” and settings for “Pinocchio.” 


It was on the strength of his three-year record 
of achievement that late in 1938 he was engaged 


Perry R. Watkins. 


to design the entire production of “Mamba’s 
Daughters.” 


Today, with this production a box-office suc- 
cess, he already has made a point that Broadway 
producers cannot easily overlook—he has proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that Negro 
artists lack neither the knowledge nor the imagi- 
nation so necessary for success in the work of 
theatrical designing. 


He feels that ambitious colored artists should 
be encouraged to study scene design in the anti- 
cipation of broadening opportunities that inevi- 
tably will come with passing years. To those 
who might consider entering this field he says: 
“A good art school education is the first essen- 
tial. But in addition to this basic training a few 
years of practical experience is an absolute ne- 
cessity. There are basic elements in the work 
that cannot possibly be learned in art school 
Unlike the white technician, the Negro scene 
designer has not only colors, period and design 
to consider, but all these things in relation to 
Negroes. And at present this part of the work 
can only be learned at first-hand—there is no 
rule for what is still a highly speculative pro- 
cedure. Individual judgment, through constant 
application, is the most important factor, and 
this can only be attained through the trial-and- 
error method.” 





Wailing Woman Six-Bits Blues 


By VERNA ARVEY By LANGSTON HUGHES 


He said IMME six-bits worth o’ ticket 
They shunned him On a train that runs somewhere. 
Because his skin was black I say six-bits worth o’ ticket 
Underneath 
I felt akin 
Because my nose was hooked, 
My folk despised. just so it goes away from here. 


On a train that runs somewhere. 
I don’t care where it’s goin’ 


— — a wailing wall Baby, gimme a little lovin’, 
A thousand years ago : ' 
a 8 But don’t make it too long. 
In Palestine. me aad 
Gimme a little lovin’, babe, 


I prayed : 
I beat my head against the stone But don’t make it too long. 


But not all my crying Make it short and sweet, your lovin’, 
Nor my pleading So I can roll along. 

Could bring back 

The glory of Zion. O, there ain’t no place in 

This world to rest a-tall. 


My Race was hated 
Ain’t no place for 


But my people rose 

Skyward A man to rest a-tall 

hs 4 pond sted Kit That’s why I got to be a-sayin’ 
ile others idled life away : . 

And not all their hatred Coaiage i gon at. 

Nor their despisals 

Could assure them 

That we were not great. 


So they built walls 

Around my people 

Shut us off 

From themselves. 

They did not know they needed us 

Nor did they know Mahatma 

We needed them, 

Were all of one flesh By MARCUS B. CHRISTIAN 

All of one Father 

The few and the Gentile. O WEAK and shrunken form, that bears the woe 


Of teeming millions ground beneath the heel 


Son of Mary, Son of joseph, Of Greed and Exploitation, uw hile the foe 

Their Holy Jesus. Meets soft and yielding flesh with sharpened steel 

They saw his Christian purity The science of non-aggression—this belief 

But newer guessed You counsel, though the blood of men runs red 

There might be more ey aie 
While souls of men are torn with fear and grief, 


Purity ' ' 
Even among the despised. As Right meets Might with bowed and bleeding head 


Their Christ was of us 


He said From India to the Gulf of Mexico, 

They shunned him “Non-violence!” our dark-skinn’d leaders cry; 
Because his skin was black. While years pile up their toll of pain and woe, 
Underneath Meek men abstain from blood—but still they die. 
I felt akin :; 
Because my nose was hooked, How long must dark men face this sweeping wind 
My folk despised. That leaves but death and misery at the end? 
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URBAN LEAGUE OFFERS FELLOWSHIPS 
AGAIN TO SOCIAL WORK STUDENTS 


The National Urban League announced recently that 
ial competitive examination for Fellowships in 


S Work for Negro students will be held in the early 
spl Applicants must be graduates of, or candidates 

iduation from, accredited colleges Successful 
anc tes will receive tuition and monthly stipends 


valued together at approximately $1,000 for the school 
\t least two fellowships will be awarded. 

Some of the schools to which Urban League Fellow 
hav n assigned in the past are the New York School 
f Social Work, the Atlanta University School of Social 
Work, the Graduate School for Social Administration 
f the University of Chicago, Bryn Mawr College, and 

University of Pittsburgh 

Candidates must file their applications before March 

1939, on forms furnished by the National Urban 
Leagu These may be secured by writing to Eugen 
Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, 1133 Broadway, 
Room 826, New York, N. Y. 


* om 









LANGSTON HUGHES GETS COAST WRITING 

ASSIGNMENT FROM FEDERAL THEATRE 
Langston Hughes, Negro poct-novelist, has been signed 
rewrite “St. Louis Woman,” next vehicle of the Fed 
al Theatre Project’s Los Angeles Negro Unit, it was 





announced recently. 

Hughes was brought to Los Angeles from the East 
by the Filippa Pollia Foundation for a series of lectures, 
given jointly with Arna Bontemps, on Spain and Hait 
in schools and colleges in Los Angeles. The young poet's 
ecognition as a playwright began with “Mulatto”’ which 
was produced in the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, 
where it ran for 11 months. He founded and directed 
the Suitcase Theatre in Harlem. Other plays credited to 
him are “Troubled Island,” produced by the Gilpin 
Players of Cleveland, and “Don't You Want to be 


Free 














DECEASED TEACHERS COLLEGE STUDENT 
HONORED AT MEMORIAL SERVICE 


The life of the late David Wadsworth Cannon, Jr., 
who died recently while doing graduate work at Teach- 
rs College of Columbia University, was commemorated 
n a special service held at the University on January 18, 
inder the auspices of the Negro Education Club. Among 
those who spoke highly of Cannon’s achievement and 
promise were Professor Mabel Carney and Professor 
Esther Lloyd Jones of the Columbia faculty, William O 
Stanley, Jr., of the Student Council, Miss Martha Bichle, 
Executive Director of the National Council of Religion 
and Higher Education, and John Borican, representing 
Virginia State College 

Cannon, a former member of the faculty at Virginia 
State, entered Teachers College on a Rosenwald fel- 
lowship in 1936. At the time of his death, December 
14, 1938, he had completed virtually all requirements 
for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. He was con- 
sidered by his classmates and associates an individual 


of sual promise. 


Survey of the Mont 




























Albertus Brown Conn 


TOLEDO ATTORNEY NAMED ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL IN OHIO 


Thomas J. Herbert, Attorney General of Ohio, re- 
cently announced the appointment of Albertus Brown 
Conn, of Toledo, as an Assistant Attorney General on 
his staff in Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Conn was graduated from the 
Michigan Law School in 1928 and has been engaged in 
the general practice of law in the City of Toledo since 
that time. From 1935 to 1937, he served as Special 
Counsel under former Attorney General John W. Bricker, 
in connection with the consolidated liquidation of the 
closed banks of Toledo. 

Mr. Herbert's new aide is president of the Frederick 
Douglass Community Association, an affiliate of the 
National Urban League. He is also a member of the 
executive board of the Toledo Branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People and 
a member of the Toledo Committee on Recreation. 


* * * 


NEGRO PHOTOGRAPHERS’ WORK EXHIBITED 
IN SYRACUSE MUSEUM OF ART 


A number of photographs by Walter J. Stephens of 
Syracuse, N. Y., recently were accepted by the Syracuse 
International Salon Committee on Photography for dis- 
play in the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 

Mr. Stephens was the only Negro whose work was 
accepted for this exhibition, which comprised 891 prints 
submitted by photographers of France, Germany, Italy, 
Hungary, China, and the United States. 


University of 
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WOMEN'S BUREAU STUDIES PROBLEMS 
OF NEGRO WOMAN WORKER 

The public pays heavily for the substandard working 
and living conditions of many thousands of Negro 
women workers, according to a report issued recently by 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
In many ways low economic standards for this group 
were found costly to the community. 

One in every six women workers in the country is a 
Negro, according to the report, and in all nearly 2,000,- 
000 Negro women were classed as gainful workers in 
1930, the time of the last Census. Occupational pro- 
gress for Negro women generally has been slow. In pre- 
Civil War days their employment was almost completely 
restricted to two fields where work is largely unskilled 
and heavy—agriculture and domestic service. In 1930 
about 9 in every 10 Negro women were still engaged 
in farm work or in domestic and personal service. What 
occupational progress Negro women have made has been 
for the most part in connection with their entrance into 
the somewhat better paid and better standardized occu- 
pations in domestic and personal service, for example, 
in power laundries, beauty shops, public housekeeping, 
and as elevator operators and charwomen. In addition, 
increases have been shown in the last 20 years in the 
professions and in clerical work. 

Among the measures for improving the economic 
status of the Negro woman worker briefly considered in 
the bulletin are social and labor legislation, improvement 
in educational and training facilities, and trade-union 
organization. A group of selected references on Negro 
women workers is included as an appendix. 

* * * 
DR. ROBINSON NAMED TO HOUSING 
AUTHORITY OF ASBURY PARK 

Dr. E. A. Robinson, of Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
recently was named a member of the Asbury Park 
Housing Authority. A graduate of Livingstone College 
and the Howard University Medical School, Dr. Robin- 
son has specialized in pediatrics and is at present 
surgeon-in-charge of the Asbury Park Baby Clinic. He 
is president of the North Jersey Medical Association and 
of the Asbury Park Tennis Club. 


Dr. E. A. Robinson 


AUTO WORKERS UNION NAMES COMMIITE 
TO IMPROVE RACE RELATIONS 

The establishment of a “National Coordinating ‘om. 
mittee on Race Relations” by the United Auton obj} 
Workers of America was announced recently by Home; 
Martin, International president. Members of the Vom. 
mittee are Frank Evans, International organizer from 
Cleveland ; R. J. Thomas, International Executive | oard 
member and vice-president ; William Neal, preside:t of 
the New Haven local of the UAWA and William Newel] 
International organizer and Ford local Executive Board 
member. 

The Committee is charged with the duty of estab 
lishing amicable relations between colored and 
workers throughout relations between industry ; of assis 
ing locals in the solution of special problems confror ting 
Negro workers ; and of promoting educational activit 
problems pertaining to and affecting the mutual 
tions of Negro and white workers. 

= + * 


WOMAN NAMED TO HOUSING AUTHORITY 
IN NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Miss Edna Chappelle, of Newark, New Jersey, was 
named to the Housing Authority of that city recently by 
Murphy. Miss Chappelle's 
name was submitted to the Commissioner by the local 


City Commissioner V. J. 


Laborers’ Union. The appointment made her the sec- 
ond colored woman to hold membership on a local 
Housing Authority ; the other being Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune of the Housing Board in Daytona Beach, 


Florida. 
* * * 


NEGRO PLAYER NAMED CO-CAPTAIN OF 
STERLING COLLEGE FOOTBALL SQUAD 
Recognition of superior sportsmanship and playing 
ability brought to William Rawlins, a junior at Sterling 
College, Sterling, Kansas, the honor of election as co- 


captain of the 1939 football squad and an award a3 


the most valuable player on the team for the 1938 
season. It was the second consecutive year that he had 
won the latter award. 

Rawlins is one of eight Negroes enrolled in the stu- 
dent body at Sterling College. He has shown marked 
ability in difecting the ‘college’s football team from his 
position as half-back. He is also a letter man in 
basketball and track. 


FISK PROFESSOR TELLS YALE CLUB OF 
AFRICAN SURVIVALS IN SPEECH 

More than 400 African words and phrases that are 
still in use in coastal South Carolina and Georgia were 
cited by Dr. Lorenzo D. Turner, head of the depart- 
ment of English at Fisk University, in addresses before 
the Linguistic Club of Yale University and the Modern 
Language Association of America at Columbia Uni- 
versity recently. These words included proper names, 
names of animals and insects, plants and foods, words 
dealing with religion and magic, and terms commonly 
used in the home. 

Dr. Turner is serving this semester as research fellow 
in linguistics at Yale University and fellow of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 
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LIBERA GETS REPLICA 
OF ITS FIRST FLAG AS 
A GOOD-WILL GESTURE 

4 Liberian flag, cut from the 
bunting left over when the 
Flag of Liberia was 


origi 
mad 1847, recently was 
presented to President Barclay 


of the Republic of Liberia by 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, presi- 
dent of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 
The first flag was made in 
Clifton Cottage on the Anson 
Greene Phelps estate in New 
York City, which was then oc- 
cupied by James Stokes, father 
of Carolina Phelps Stokes, 
founder of the Phelps-Etokes 


A duplicate of the emblema 


tic flag was presented to the 

























SE FLUE FLO AMD WITT STETPES Ge THES FLAG ABE CUT FROM REMNANTS OF THE 


American Legation in Liberia 
and was accepted by Mr. Les- 
ter A. Walton, the American 
Minister. The flags were taken 
to Liberia on the United States 


Cruiser Boise, making a good- Flag Presented 


will visit 
* * * 


NEGRO APPLICANTS PLACE HIGH ON 
N. Y. STATE SOCIAL WORK EXAM 


Out of a list of 340 persons who recently took a Civil 
Service test for the position of social worker in the Eric 
County Department of Social Welfare, one colored ap- 
plicant, Geraldine Rankins, finished eighth; and a 
second, Grace Fisher, finished sixty-first Seventeen 
other Negroes qualified for jobs by passing the test Many 
of these had been encouraged to attend schools of social 
work by the Urban League of Buffalo, of which William 
L. Evans is Executive Secretary 

* . * 
ATLANTA U. EXHIBITS MEMENTOES 
OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS ' LIFE 


An exhibit dealing with the life and times of Frederick 
Douglass has been placed on view in the foyer of the 
library of Atlanta University. The exhibit traces Doug- 


career from his early years through his meteoric 





ass 
rise as a renowned liberal statesman, and offers a wealth 
of documentary material pertaining to his work in the 
anti-slavery struggle, both before and after the Civil 

The exhibit is composed of original documents and 
manuscripts, including a copy of Douglass’ autobiography 
and a number of letters in his own handwriting 

* * * 

CHARLES E. BOYER NAMED EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY OF TAMPA LEAGUE 

Charles E. Boyer, until recently Supervisor of Negro 
Activities of the National Youth Administration of 


North Carolina, has been named Executive Secretary of 
the Tampa Urban League to succeed the late Cyrus T. 
Gres He assumed his new duties on January 2. 


Mr Boyer is a graduate of Morehouse College and 
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President Barclay of Liberia by the Phelps-Stokes Fund 


the Atlanta School of Social Work. Before joining the 
NYA staff in January, 1936, he had served as Supervisor 
of Transient Camps in New Orleans and Alexandria, 
Louisiana, and for one year as a case worker for the 
Atlanta Community Kitchen, Atlanta, Georgia. His 
work in the transient camps included the supervision of 
feeding and housing the enrollees, employing personnel, 
and directing leisure-time and educational activities. 

* * > 
CATHOLIC WRITER DEPLORES RISE OF 
RACISM IN THE UNITED STATES 

Returning recently from a six months’ visit to Europe, 
the Rev. John LaFarge, noted Catholic writer, warned at 
a dinner given in his honor that the destructive forces 
of “racism” are increasing in the United States, and 
that they could cause irreparable harm among the Ameri- 
can people if immediate steps are not taken to combat 
them. 

Father LaFarge said that American racism is directed 
principally against Negroes, Jews, and foreigners He 
described it as “the pale but venomous cousin” of Nazi 
racism. Like its Nazi counterpart, he added, it has 
erected impassable barricrs between extensive regions 
and large groups of people, has formed its own myths 
and moulded its own social institutions, and above all 
has come consistently into conflict with Christian teach- 
ings 

“There are no guarantees whatsoever that Nazism 
and Communism will not join forces for a common as- 
sault on religion and human freedom,” he went on 
“With their political differences adjusted, it is but a 
short step to unite their ideologies in one common at- 
tack upon religion, upon our Western civilization, and 
upon the spiritual foundations of democracy. The spread 
of racism is a magnificent preparation for just such a 


, 


campaign.” 





ew Books on our Bookshelf 


Caribbean History 


THE BLACK JACOBINS: TOUSSAINT LOUVER- 
TURE AND THE SAN DOMINGO REVOLU- 
TION. By C. L. R. James. The Dial Press, New 
York. $3.75. 


S Mr. James frequently reminds the reader, the slave 

insurrection of August, 1791, in Saint Domingue 
frightened the slave-holding countries as much as the 
Bolshevik revolution of 1917 terrified the capitalistic 
nations. At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Toussaint Louverture played a role as important in the 
international rivalries focused in the Caribbean as Lenin 
did twenty years ago in those centered in northeastern 
Europe. It is not surprising, then, that the Black Na- 
poleon should have been denounced as a “scoundrel, 
rascal, and liar” by the hostile writers of his day. It is 
not strange that the great Abolitionist orator, Wendell 
Phillips, should have almost deified him in one of the 
most famous eulogies in the history of American elo- 
quence. Only recently have historians begun to study 
him objectively. 


Anatolii Vinogradov missed a golden opportunity in 
his The Black Consul (reviewed in Opportunity, June, 
1935, p. 187) to give a sound interpretation of Tous- 
saint's amazing career on the basis of Marxist ideologies 
Percy Waxman’s Black Napoleon, while far from being 
a “superficial book” as Mr. James characterizes it, did 
not have the advantage of new materials now available 
even in this country. The Black Jacobins is a solid and, 
on the whole, sober piece of work, in many respects the 
best biography in English of Toussaint. It is all the 
more regrettable, therefore, that the author did not make 
an exhaustive study of the documentary materials in 
Paris and London, as one might have expected him to 
do since he has been living for some years in Europe 
The definitive biography of Toussaint will not be writ- 
ten until these documents, many of which are now ac- 
cessible to American students in the Congressional 
Library photostats, have been exhaustively and compe- 
tently analyzed 


But Mr. James did make skilful use of the sources 
that he consulted. He offers first a clear picture of 
colonial society in Saint Domingue that permits him to 
express an eloquent, but generally restrained, indigna- 
tion. His analysis of the pussyfooting on the Negro ques- 
tion by the Liberals in the early days of the French 
Revolution emphasizes the indecision of Liberals in most 
crises. He is particularly effective in that part of his 
narrative which shows the interaction of events in Saint 
Domingue and in France. He correctly stresses the con- 
clusion, supported by an authoritative quotation from 
Fortescue, the recognized historian of the British army, 
that the weakness of Britain’s military action on the 
European Continent was due in considerable measure 
to what Pitt thought would be an easy conquest in Saint 
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Domingue. This reviewer would have liked to ce 2 
fulier development of the diplomacy of the L nite 
States and of Great Britain in the latter period. C'ther. 
wise, the author has given us a comprehensive, moving 
account of the epic career of one of the great mon of 


history. 


Up to this point, little has been said in this r view 
of Toussaint. This approach is probably justified by 
the author’s method of presenting his subject. In accord 
with the best modern biographical writing, he portrays 
Toussaint against the background of events. How auch 
the events made possible his remarkable career and 
how much he controlled them is a problem that wil 
perhaps never be satisfactorily solved with respect t 
Toussaint, Napoleon, Lenin, Mussolini or Hitler. A 
though the emphasis is largely on the events, the per 
sonality of Toussaint is revealed as clearly as the avail 
able materials permit. He was an enigma to many of h 
contemporaries. Even the new documents fail to soh 
some aspects of the riddle. But Mr. James's Toussaint 
is an understandable, appealing soldier, statesman, and 
human being who has neither the halo of a demi-god 


] } 


nor the pitchfork of a black devil 


The author has applied the “class struggle’ interpre- 


tation to the insurrecti of black slaves against whit 
and yellow masters with infinitely more historical ae- 
curacy than did Mr. Vinogradov. Some historians, never- 
theless, would doubt the 
“Jacobins” to the slaves of Saint Domingue, for as th 


applicability of the term 


investigations of Aulard and Brinton have rather con- 
clusively established, the French Jacobins were largely 
a middle-class group. One might also reject the av 
thor’s term, “white slaves,” to designate the workingmen 
of Paris. But this reviewer agrees, except for one amend- 
ment, with Mr. James's interpretation of the race aad 
class struggle. After pointing out similarities betweer 
the problems that confronted Toussaint and those that 


Lenin had to solve, the author continues 


“The race question is subsidiary to the class 
struggle in politics, and to think of imperialism in 
terms of race is disastrous. But to neglect the racial 
factor as merely incidental is an error only less 


grave than to make it fundamental.” 


The proposed amendment would have the first sentence 
read as follows: The race question is subsidiary to the 
class struggle in politics, and to think of imperialism is 
terms of race only is disastrous. 


The Black jacobins is a notable contribution to the 
history of the Caribbean and of the class struggle. Ex- 
cept for the criticisms noted above and for the indis 
putable error in giving the date of the Treaty of Ry+ 
wick as 1695 instead of 1697, this study definitely estab- 
lishes Mr. James as an historian from whom other av- 
thoritative monographs may be expected. This is cer- 
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tainly one of the books that our libraries will wa..t twp 
display during Negro History Week. 
RAYFORD W. LO‘ AN 


that § 
group 
comer 


A New Minority Prob: 


RICAN MIGRANT IN NEW Y 
R. Chenault. Columbia 


York. $2.25. 


awrence 


N the absence heretofore of any authoritative stucy of 
migrants in the United States, 
published work on 
York City assumes par 


Puerto Rican 
rence R. Chenault’s 
Puerto Rican Migrant in Neu 
ticular importance to readers who are concerned 
minority groups. Withir 
Chenault has descril 


recently 


the problems of America’s 
compress of 190 pages Mr. 
briefly but impressively the situation of 
one and a half million residents of Puerto Rico 
reasons why fifty thousand of them have moved t 


economic 


country in the past twenty years, why they have settle: 
New York City, they 


this largest city the country of which t 


almost solely in and how 
fared in 
island is a 
Chenault has 
informed readers the 
tween the plight of Puerto Ricans and their migran 
cousins of dark skin who have come here from the s 


ern section of the United States. 


territorial po ion. In the telling, 


also brought to the attention of 


striking similarity that exists | 


The author has had excellent opportunity for ext 
ed observation of the situations he discusses, for, in a 
manner of speaking, he has bade good-bye to Puert 
Ricans when they island and he ha 
met them on their arrival in this city. He was for som 
years on the faculty of the University of Puerto Rico 
and he is now on the faculty of Hunter College of New 
York City. Possibly for this reason his work shows | 
than average grasp of the 
have driven Puerto Ricans from their native home, ¢ 
though it is frequently apparent that he does not tel 


were leaving the 


economic conditions whict 


all that he knows. 


To readers of Opportunity, Mr. Chenault’s work 
of especial importance because of the chance given then 
to compare the problems of America’s oldest and larges 
minority group, the Negro, with the problems of one 
the newest and smallest of such groups. Additional ix 
portance comes from the fact that the largest Puerto 
Rican settlement in New York City is part of the largest 
Negro residential district, and comprises nearly ten per- 


cent thereof. 


The average citizen is unaware that there is a “Puert 
Rican question,” for in 1935 there were estimated to & 
only 49,000 Puerto Ricans in New York City, an insign’- 
ficant number in a city of nearly eight million. For 
thoughtful however, that population assume 
importance, because of their numbers a: 
because of the fact that every social and economic dis 
in New York City 


respect to the 


Negroes, 
not so much 
ability complained of by Negroes 


repeated and intensified with 


seems 
Puerto Rican population 
on the depth of Negro Harlem’s zeal for social reform 


It is an unflattering comment 








that so little attention has been paid by its majority 
the special restrictions suffered by these late- 









group : 
-omers ‘o the community. 

Th semblance between the problems of American- 
born groes and Puerto Ricans is one that must be 
deduced from Mr. Chenault’s observations, for he does 
not point it out specifically, and frequently seems un- 
awal f it. As a matter of fact, it is this unawareness 
of the true nature of racial factors affecting the Puerto 
Rican in New York City that is responsible for the 





falls into 





hook’s most serious weaknesses. The author 


several errors of deduction which would be impossible if 











w- 

he xe were a Negro, or were well acquainted with the fan- 

ir os variations of the American motif of racial preju- 

oh 

ng ace 

a For instance, no matter what the U. S. Census figures 
I no well-informed Negro would think of 









might state, 
g 21 percent as the correct proportion of Puerto 


Ricans in New York City who are colored. The Negro 
American realizes that the term, “colored,” 
meaning in the continental United States and 


accepun 





or “Negro,” 






tirely different meaning in Puerto Rico and other 





southern states an 
with even as little as one-cighth Negro blood 


even though he has not one singlk 


islands. In our 





Spanish-speaking 





(merican 
classed as “Negro,” 
haracteristic to distinguish him as such. He may, and 







frequently does, escape such classification by moving 
away from the segregated Negro district, dropping his 


ties of family and friendship, and achieving racial anony- 







ity within the white community. 





In Latin-American countries such maneuvers are only 







3 eginning to be followed as a result of infiltration of 
North American “culture.” Except among a pseudo- 
aristocratic clique of established wealth and dubious 

been no talk 





Castilian” descent, there has previously 
f with, Nordic 
There is no such segregation of the 
olored community as is known in the United States 
for fair-skinned persons to call them- 
while darker persons are “colored,” or 
census designates them 


r concern myths of racia! purity or 





racial superiority. 







It is customary 






“whites,” 


bla ks or “Negro,” as the 


ve classed as “colored” 
fair complexion naturally disclaim all connection with 
Negro race. Like new arrivals among other foreign- 
groups, they seek easy adjustment in their new 


or “Negro,” Puerto Ricans of 


anguage 
vironment by accepting its group prejudices and adopt- 
ng them as their own. This is why we find so many 
laimants to Castilian descent coming from a country 
where (after centuries of racial admixture between Span- 
sh, Indian, Negro and Oriental) it is practically im- 
possible for any family to swear with confidence what 









racial strains it does not inherit. It is natural for Mr 

Chenault to overlook this point, for he is native to a 

untry which first popularized the absurd fetish of ra- 

ial purity. His oversight, however, definitely weakens 

the value of his concluding chapters on Social Adjust- 
and General Summary and Conclusions. 

Negro readers, nevertheless, will do well to overlook 
thor’s errors and to concentrate on our own sins 
sion. The Puerto Rican Migrant in New York City 

presents a people’s economic plight which is doubly im- 
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pressive because it is an old, old story. Just as sou’ erp 


born Negroes have been driven from their former | ome 
by collapse of an agricultural economy based upo: cot 
ton, so have Puerto Ricans been forced from their ::land 
by collapse of an agricultural economy based upon -ugar 
Thev were invited to New York in times of ind: stria 
expansion and were hastily dropped from their jobs wher 
ndustrial employment contracted. They are victi 
social stereotypes of behavior; certain jobs are r gid) 
barred against them; they are segregated in thei 

ing and are exploited by their landlords. Out of 
conomic handicaps grow all sorts of social malac just. 
ments. Their health problem is even more serious tha 
among New York Negroes born in the United Sat 
the proportion of tuber ilosis deaths being almost tw 
to one. 

Coming into Harlem under such conditions, Puert 
Rican migrants would properly expect to find valuabl 
allies among the old residents who would see the fight 
»f the newcomers as part of the persisting battle against 

cial prejudice and Jim Crow. It is tragic to note that 
either has such aid been sought, nor has it been giver 
Negro Harlem has noted the new arrivals, shifted over 
a trifle to make room for them, and taken no more fur- 
ther notice than if they were residents of German York 
ville or middle-class Flatbush. 

Such an attitude is indefensible on several counts. i 
the first place, Harlem can hardly expect New York 
City as a whole to become concerned about social justic 
for one neighborhood alone. If we insist that social re- 
form shall begin with the problems of the most severel; 
depressed group, then we must help to direct public 
attention to the needs of that area in Harlem which i 
most depressed. Again, if we intend to use our voting 
power to correct some of the abuses directed against us 
then we need to corral the support of this neighboring 
group which suffers from those same abuses. If we 
tend to cooperate as consumers and use the influence o 
our buying power, then we must regard Puerto Ricans 
as consumers who have community objectives similar t 
the rest of Harlem 

It is encouraging to note the emergence of efforts to- 
ward such community solidarity. Little by little the lead- 
ers of Puerto Rican and old Harlem are becoming ac- 
quainted. Assemblyman Garcia Rivera went back to th: 
New York Legislature this year as the sole American La- 
bor Party survivor from this part of New York because of 
the support which he received from Negro voters in his 
district. The Harlem Legislative Conference which meet 
weekly throughout the legislative session has done 
great deal to bring together Negro, Italian and Puert 
Ricans of all races, and to keep them informed regarding 
the mutual nature of their political interests. 

These developments are not to be found in Mr 
Chenault’s book, and it is to be regretted, for knowl 
edge of them might have served to point his observatior 
and rescue him from the defeatist note on which he end 
his study. But perhaps he had no intention of pointing 
his study with a social moral, but intended only to arouse 
his readers to the seriousness of the Puerto Rican prob- 
lem. If this is true, he has succeeded, and Negro Ameri- 
cans especially should draw benefit from his effort. 


LESTER B. GRANGER 
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The Fight For Freedom 


THE NEGRO IN THE CIVIL WAR. By Herbert 

A ker. International Publishers, New York. 

nts. 

HIS is a valuable little booklet in that it blasts with 
T facts, once and for all, the idea that the Negro 
slave s a docile, humble being, unable to comprehend 
the meaning of freedom and unwilling to fight for hu- 
man rights. 

Here is told the heroic story of a never-ceasing battle 
against oppression and enslavement. Negroes were active 
in this battle in both the slave and non-slave states. In 


the slave states they expressed their hatred of slavery 
They purchased 


ssination, arson, and conspiracy. 


y as 
their edom whenever they could, but when they 
could not they killed themselves or their oppressors, they 
cut off their fingers and hands, they refused to work 


even when tortured. They fied to swamps and congre- 


intil their numerical strength was great cnough to 


gated 

risk a break for freedom, they deserted their masters 
to join invading armies, they escaped through the under- 
ground railway to havens of freedom. In the North, 


free Negroes like Frederick Douglass, Harriet Tubman, 


and Sojourner Truth went from city te city, explaining, 
pleading, warning, agitating. They wrote pamphlets 
and books, they urged reform or rebellion, and they 
fought with the Union Army. 

But their final victory, as everyone knows, still is only 
half a victory; physical freedom is a fact, but economic 


freedom still must be won. Today the Negro, an op- 
pressed minority, still fights with much of the vigor of 
his ancestors of slave days, and there are indications that 


he will succeed in securing that for which he 


in time 
bore arms seventy years ago. 

This booklet, by a white historian of the Marxist 
school, is well-written and easy to read; it seems to be 
particularly suitable for use in adult education and 


workers’ school classes, and its value is enhanced by an 
llent list of supplementary readings. 


—EDWARD LAWSON. 
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Jolting Joe and Homicide Hank 

BLACK DYNAMITE, Volume 2. By Nat 
Ring Publishing Co., New York. $1.50. 
grecett fans will find this one of the most interesting 
volumes issued for their enjoy- 


leischer. 


and valuable little 


for it relates, fully and accurately, 
modern-day 


the past year, 
the ring history of two of greatest 
ts, Joe Louis and Henry 
The author is a veteran sports reporter and editor, 
His language 
brisk, slangy, and picturesque. 


our 
pugil Armstrong. 
and writes with fairness and impartiality. 
is that of the sports page- 


The speed of his narrative style makes what might have 


been a dull recital of ring victories and losses a movine, 
dramatic story. 

Complete records of both fighters, and dozens of ring- 
act photographs, round out a well-done book, the 


econd in a series dealing with Negro boxers. 
EDWARD LAWSON. 
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